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AIR HUB 


tation in Peace and War” 


Picturing Chicago as the air center of the country, and 
the logical origin of postwar European air travel, C. R. 
Smith, former President of American Airlines, told the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce that international air lines branching in all directions will 
have their terminus in the Illinois city. 
he said: “The middle western, the northwest- 
ern, and a substantial part of the Pacific seaboard sections can be advan- 
tageously served in international transportation directly through the Chi- 
cago gateway. The Chicago area is capable of fulfilling four basic require- 
ments. The great circle map discloses that Chicago has advantageous lo- 
cation, it is of economic importance, and we are acquainted with the sur- 
face transportation facilities converging on Chicago.” 
ments for an international air terminal are: First, strategic location—not | 
ithe strategic location of nearness to ocean highways, but strategic location | 
in relation to the transportation map of the future, the great circle map. 
Second, it must be a city of economic importance, must have a large vol- | 
ume of potential traffic and travel within the area which it serves. Thied, it | 


must have present concentration ous of cullen transportation ‘facilities. 
Fourth, physical preparations, in the form of airports, must be made for 
| the accommodation of this air transportation. “These four factors are 
basic,” 
ation of opportunity available to other American cities.” To substantiate 
Mr. Smith’s contention, we need only to consult transportation facility 
maps, both air and surface, to note that Chicago is the center of a travel- 
facilities spiderweb. Secondly, if we measure the distance from Chicago, 
via Labrador, the direct route to Europe by the great circle course, it is 
surprising to learn that to a number of points in Europe it is closer to go 
from Chicago on a straight line intersecting the southwest portion of 
| Canada to Labrador, than it is to go from Chicago to New York to New- 
foundland and thence to European points. All these factors seem to add 
up quite conclusively to the fact that Chicago will not only remain the 
air hub of the nation in domestic travel, but it is destined to become the | 
terminus of future great circle long-distance flying, limited only by the | 
ee ae and nang of tomorrow’s air line equipment. 


In an address on “Air Transpor- 


The four require- 
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iPirating 


Manufacturers 
workers from 


who have 
other 


anti-pirating clauses 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 


en- | 
plants | 
Sby offering higher wages will prob- 
sably be dealt with by the insertion | 
in Gov- | 
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DUNCAN C. MCCALLUM 
PILOT LICENSE ¥ 1 
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WITH AMERICAN AIRLINES {1 YRS. 
AIRSHIP * 1) 
FLIGHT ¥* 7-11 
ON ITH DAY oF THE 1114 MONTH 
CARRIED Il PASSENGERS 
1000 FT. ALTITUDE 
OVER BUFFALO - || A.M. 
ARRIVED WINDSOR 1:11 PRM, 
AND 
MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
HELD SEAT * 1) 


_-—Reprinted by special permission of 
King Features Syndicate and Believe- 
It-or-Not Ripley. 




















10, 000- FT. RUNWAYS. Caretenn' Wartime Status Announced 
FOR NEW YORK CITY | riere hes eecw | 


considerable | questions which have been asked 
| speculation and some confusion re- | during the months since the dec- 
lating to the part that the air lines | laration of war on December 8, 
are to play in the prosecution of | 1941: 
the war. Whether or not the air 
plans for | lines will be taken over and oper- | April 1, 1942 
|a second great air terminal for | ated by the War Department has MEMORANDUM FOR THE COM- 
| New York City, and one that gives | also been extensively discussed. MANDING GENERAL. ARMY 
promise of being the greatest in|Currently, it appears to be a mat-| AIR FORCES: ; 
the world, are rapidly reaching the | ter of degree, depending upon war Su tT: P li ‘ th 
construction stage. | trends, as to the number of planes, | wes olicy reference the 
Stheshed ab idientid, on Jamaica | Personnel, and so forth that will | Utilization of commercial air lines 











| 

Under the endineitites of Mayor | 

| F. H. LaGuardia, New York’s air- | 
minded chief executive, 





a e utilized for national defense | by the Army. 
por ag tant apd sagen | menue | By virtue of the authority vest- 
@ 22 ge | Following is a letter by Secre- ed in me by Executive Order dated 
| bined land and water plane term- | tary of Wee Stine ant ios 








|inal, and one of the major Ameri- | swers conclusively many st the| (Continued on Page 8, Col. 3) 


says Mr. Smith, “and may be utilized as a yardstick for the evalu- | 


HLR. 6799 Awaits 
F.D.’s Signature 


The air line pilots’ wartime 
monthly flying hour extension bill, 
H. R. 6799, now needs only the 
signature of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to become law. 

After several months of confer- 


| ences between government officials 


representing the Army, Navy, and 


the Administration, and leading 
|air line pilot representatives on 
how the question of securing a 


greater utilization of experienced 
air line pilots’ flying hours might 
best be arrived at, the work of 
drafting suitable legislation was 
started during the week of Feb. 
23, 1942. 


Law Is Based on Military Needs 
not an 
401(1), 
Legisla- 
Aeronautics 


This proposed law is 
amendment to Section 
“Compliance with Labor 


tion,” of the Civil 


UNCLE SAM mre PILOTS 
BEAU. S ARMY 
vuvine CADET 





Act of 1938, which among other 
things limits the flying hours of 
air line pilots engaged in air 
transportation to not more than 
85 hours monthly, but it does de- 
fer the effects of this law as it 
applies to maximum monthly fly- 
ing hours, under certain conditions 
| based on military needs, for the 
duration of the present war. 
After the first draft of this leg- 
| islation had been given the “green 
light’”’ by the Director of Legisla- 
| tive Planning of the War Depart- 





(Continued ¢ on . Page 8, Col. 4) 











| can jumping-off ports for trans- | 
#8’ TODAY 


| oceanic commerce with European 
GONE 


| and African points in the post- 
| war period. 
With an eye to the future, the 
designers of the Idlewild Airport! America’s “first lady of the air” 
demonstrated her right to the title 
recently at the Chicago Municipal 
| Airport. Mrs. Roosevelt arrives 


have made provisions for at least 
three 10,000-foot runways, in ad-| 
dition to a number of other longer- 
than-average runways, to provide| from Seattle (left) at 9:05 by 
———— United Air Lines, and at 9:15 
(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) | (right) boards an American Air- 
lines plane for Washington. Aside 
from air line pilots, our country’s 
first lady has in nine years prob- 


iF. D. R. REVERSES : ; 
(CAB DECISION iim ny other'dmerican: In add 


tion to making numerous lecture 
| When President daent Resswek re= | en ‘i ae 
| trips, she takes a 8,600-mile jaunt 
| cently ordered the Civil Aeronau-| to Seattle every month to visit her 
| ties Board to grant a certificate to only daughter, Mrs. Anna Boetti- 
| American Airlines to operate a| ger, and her grandchildren, In 
|route from Mexico City to El| fact, Mrs. Roosevelt’s air jaunts 
| Paso, Fort Worth and Dallas, | ave beome so frequent that it is 
| Tex., it marked the first time that lin longer ——re to an air 
|a CAB decision was refused Presi- page é pte y val calnlg leatitiem, 
A ; x 
a ——_ Pon nasa writing, or in other ways catching 
indicate a merican All! yw» on her back work while speed- 
lines should operate the route in 


S ing aloft from place to place. 
the interest of “urgent war needs.” | When the Japs pulled their infam- 
The CAB certificate for the 


ous sneak raid on Pearl Harbor 
new route is temporary, “to re-|and no one seemed to know for 
main in effect until the Board 


sure what was going to happen 
shall determine that the need for | ”@%t, she was headed for the west 
the service in the interest of na- 


— - Re Ps geese rea fees 
> é iner. t had hap- 
tional defense has terminated.” rac on the wae . 

On Feb. 20, 1942, the Board, pened, she calmly remarked in ef 
by a 4-1 majority, with Chairman 


fect—“There’s nothing we can do 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 3) 














about it now; I shall proceed to 
my destination.” 
—Chicago Daily News Photo 
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Telephone Hemlock 5015 
Robert Schmidt. 


WHAT NEXT? 


In the press recently there appeared an article carrying a 
headline, “AIR LINES ADOPT RIGID CENSORSHIP AT 
SECRET MEET.” The subhead stated: “IMPOSE DRASTIC 
PENALTY FOR ANY VIOLATIONS.” 

Reading on, these somewhat surprising expressions appear- 
ed. It seems that the Air Transport Association of America 
has instituted a strict code of censorship. This code causes in- 
dividual carrier members of the Association to be fined $5,000 
a line for talking out of turn. In other words, if this editorial 
were published by a carrier without permission from the 
ATA, it would cause such carrier to become liable to a maxi- 














Asst. E ditor 


mum fine of $205,000. This makes good reading, and probably | 


comes under the heading of high pressure propaganda, but it 
is doubted if enforcement will be taken seriously. Any monies 
collected from fines, according to this article, will be paid 
into the treasury of the Air Transport Association. 

If you think the foregoing is a bit unusual, read the fol- 
lowing from the same article. “WOULD CENSOR EMPLOY- 


EES’ MINDS,” says subhead. “. . . also would control the! 


thoughts of air employees, another line of the memorandum 
indicates. It reads: 


ity, radio programs, etc., etc.—or even thoughts bordering on 
the line of being detrimental — ought to be stopped.’ The 
memorandum does not explain the term ‘detrimental’.” 
Recently it came to the attention of the pilots that one 
carrier had issued a bulletin to its pilots and other employees’ 
directing them, under penalty of compensation reduction and 


even loss of employment, to refrain from discussing with one | 
another the wages that they were being paid. Could it be that | 


this comes within the scope of the word “detrimental” as 
used in the foregoing quotation? It is all very strange. 

One thing is certain, and that is that the right kind of 
censorship during time of war is very necessary. But let us 


not confuse good censorship with ridiculous throttling of free | 


speech and the rights of employees to exchange freely infor- | 
mation concerning rates of pay, rules, and working condi- | 


tions, or in other words, furthering collective bargaining— | 


and, above all, let us not forget what we are fighting for. If 
we are vague on this, it may be well to read again the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


LET’S BEAR IT IN MIND 


Many things are happening. We are at war. All of our 





civilian enterprises are being geared into one gigantic effort | 


to win. With so many fast-moving happenings constantly 
taking place all around us, there is a likelihood that some of 


us may become less intent on our day-to-day jobs. Let us not | 


permit this to happen in the air line piloting profession. 

The air line pilots, as a group, have always had great re- | 
sponsibilities which they have discharged in a most com- | 
mendable manner. Now, because of World War II, still | 
graver responsibilities have been imposed. Men, material, 
and messages must be carried swiftly and unerringly to their | 
destinations. Again, it is up to us to prove our mettle—that | 
we will, there can be little doubt, but just to make sure, let’s 
bear it in mind always, during our daily rounds, to keep 
America’s air network operating at its highest peak of 
efficiency. 


“FIGHTING BILL” SPEAKS 


While speaking against the flood of antilabor legislation 
recently introduced in Congress to harass the American 
workers, William Green, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, spoke these fighting words: 

“T charge that the sponsors and supporters of this bill are 
now waging an undeclared war against President Roosevelt 
and against the workers of America who believe in the poli- 
cies of his administration.” 





—David L. Behncke 


‘By order of the directors in their last | 
meeting, detrimental remarks, comments, advertising, public- 
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By T. J. JOHNSON 
Council No. 48, C&SAL 
New Orleans, La. 


] Seen My Duty 
—And I Done It! 


Many things have 


since our last article and the way |By FRED FREYER 
it looks I suppose the picture will | Council No. 42, Braniff 














have changed — by the time | Dallas, Texas 

|this goes to press. The following | 

boys have been ‘olel to active} Almost without exception, I 
duty: Captains S. W. Hopkins, | have observed that each news cor- 


Jack McKee, L. R. Davidson, oY 
| Fletcher, Earl Rockwood, and L.| jtjal letter always attributes his 
C. Shannon. A swell bunch of guys | selection to the fact that he was 
who will be greatly missed. Good | absent from a meeting and, on ac- 
luck, boys, wherever you go, and! eoynt of being unable to argue 
everyone will keep thinking of you | against his appointment, naturally 
and waiting for the good day | ended up—as they always put it 
when you will be back on the line. |—being made the proverbial goat! 
The following captains have | How different it makes me feel 
been given runs: G. F. Doolittle,|to know that I am about to do 
J. G. Enos, R. C. Clayton, and | something new in the field of news 
| Robert Siman. The following co-| reporting; that I am pioneering; 
pilots have been checked out and|that I am able to write something 
are on reserve: E. F. Bennett, V.|a little different, and concerning 
O. Johnson. |which there has been no prece- 
G. F. Doolittle and V. O. John-| dent. I refer to the manner in 
son have been transferred to New} which I happened to be elevated 
Orleans; J. G. Enos and E. F./to this esteemed position of cor- 
Bennett to Memphis; Ned Wil-| respondent for Council 42. 
liams to Houston. Correspondent Freyer Says He’s 
Chairman Bill Fry Gets Like “Man Who Bit Dog!” 
Around on ALPA Duties | When a news correspondent re- 
Many thanks to Bill Fry, our| Ports that he was unfairly and 
Chairman, for the good work he without benefit of argument, ca- 
|has been doing for Council No. 48 | Joled, coaxed, and coerced into the 
|and the Association. Not much is|Job, his story is like the classic 
said, but everyone knows and ap-| Story of the dog that bit the man: 
| preciates all the work and time he| hell, that’s no news! 
has been devoting in keeping| But when a fellow tells the 
things going smoothly. Bill came | Chairman how badly a correspond- 
in on his trip and deadheaded | &™t is needed and says, “Now of 
right back to Chicago to attend an| Course I wouldn’t want the job, 
important Council meeting held| but... blab... blab... blab!” 
the next day. That same day he|it is probably to be expected that 
returned to New Orleans and call-| he would get the job. But when 
ed a meeting that night to give the | he comes forth in print—in black 
information to the members. and white — and says THAT IT 
Welcome to our three latest new | WAS JUST WHAT HE WANTED 
| members of the Association: C. P.|—Well, it is like the MAN who bit 


respondent in commencing his in- 








Kregor, E. M. Millsap, and R. J. the DOG. Friend, that’s news! 
Nelson. Yes, my friend (and you truly are 


my friend if you have read this 
far), “I seen my duty and I done 
itr’ 

Column to Have a Policy 

Some time and thought have 
been given as to whether there 
should be a statement of the edi- 
torial policy of this column and 
finally the conclusion has been 
reached that no such statement 
will be made. It would be easy at 
this time to say that: “It will be 
the policy of this column to deal 
only with the doings of the mem- 
bers of the local Council, and of 
the fine work that ole Council 42, 
Braniff Airways, has accomplish- 
ed.” But I fear that in making 
such a commitment, some of our 
more literal minded members 
might call me to task should I di- 
gress on a totally unrelated sub- 
ject. 

I do not want to commit myself 
—after all, one should never com- 
mit one’s self with regard to any- 
thing! Therefore without calling 
it a policy, let it be said that I will 
write of anything that happens to 
strike a fancy at the time, be it 
serious and sad, fantastic and 
funny, or lewd and lousy. I do 
welcome the privilege, however, 
of being in a position to dwell on 
several subjects which are close 
to me, and I believe, close to the 
majority of us. These subjects I 
will take up from time to time. 
Five Council 42 Pilots 
Called to Army 

Some of the many rumors that 
have been rampant these last few 
weeks became all too real recently, 
when five of our members receiv- 
ed telegraphic orders from the War 
Department to report to duty im- 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 


Hats off to Pat Gossett and his 
wife. One of the station men lost 
his wife in childbirth, and they 
came to his rescue and took care 
of the baby for several months 
until the grandparents were able 
to take it. Pat says they sure hated 
|to give the baby up. 

The latest to be pierced by 
Cupid’s darts were Copilots Ernie 
Millsap and Joe Kelly. The lucky 
| girls are both from Memphis; but 
let’s not forget that Ernie and Joe 
were mighty lucky, too. 

The two latest members of our 
copilot group are M. M. Whitman 
and R. J. Pleasant. 

‘Shanks’ Mare” Is Definitely Out! 

About all one talks about these 
days is the war situation and its 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 2) 


CAB Reversed 


| (Continued from Page 1) 














|L. Welch Pogue dissenting, sub- 
mitted its decision to turn down 
American’s application to the 
White House. 

Granting of the application was 
bitterly opposed by Pan American 
Airways, who claimed it could fur- 
nish all service needed, including 
establishment of an airway. 

The CAB, “for lack of jurisdic- 
| tion,” dismissed American’s appli- 
|eation for authority to acquire 
control of American Airlines de 
Mexico S. A. The Board deferred 
action on the line’s application to 
include Laredo, Eagle Pass, and 
San Antonio, Tex., on the new 
route to Mexico City, which in- 
cludes Monterrey, Mexico, as an 
intermediate stop. 




















“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a final 
check.” 





Iu Constant Memoriam 





Active 
Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, ye iy A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barrett, Joseph C., Ir.—P. Pa A. 
Barron, — ." 9 ‘Ir. —A,. 
Bickford, A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, na —U. A. L. 
Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
Bogen, W. L.— A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P, A. A. 
Bowen, J. Ey W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James" L.—vU. A. L. 
Briggs, a Ww.—A. * 
Broughton, D. E.—U. +. 
Brunk, Paul S—P. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. ~4 A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius _. w. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. 8. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine yo 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Dace, Frank E.—W. > 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. — 
aap en Frank—Panagra 

De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, et eg a a 
Fey, Howard—tvU. A. L. 
Fields, Glenn TA. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Gillette, Morgan A.—T. W. A. 
Gower, b agg ome I—D. A. L. 
Grover, R. Boyd—vU. A. L. 
_— Arthur ee w. 

ale, 8S. H.—E. A. L. 
alone. W. A.—A. A. 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, —— M.—A, A. 
Holsenbeck, M.—P. A. A. 
Jamelilier, ALAA E.—c. A. L. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. 
Jones, Lloyd E.—wU. A. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. 
King, George B.—P. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. 8. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & 8S. A. L. 
MeMickle, Harold—Panagra 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Geraid V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin 8.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.. — &S.A.L, 
ro U. A. 


Accidental 


L. 


> 


A. 
*Onsgard, ‘Alden oN. W. A. 
Owens, Clifford —— A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. 
Perry, A.—KE. A. *. 
Person, Addison G.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 
Riggs, Russell S.—A. A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. 7" A. 
Rose, John A.—K. L. 
Rousch, Chas. — My. 
Rust, F. H—A 
Salisbury, Saar M.—T. W. A. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sandegren, Thomas 2p. A. L. 
| = M.—P. A. 
Scott, w.—tT. Ww. A. 
Scott, Philip C.—U. A. L. 
Scroggins, Lowell V.—P. C. A. 
Sharpnack, J. « Kn 


A. 
Wallace, Clyde 1 Wor W. A. 
Weatherdon, 1; A. 
West, F. W.—N. W. 
Wieselmayer, Oite_P. A. A. 
Williams, Wayne C.—T. W. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
*Wright, J. S.—T. W. A. 
Young, George S.—U. A. L. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & 8. A. L. 
Natural 
pores Mg I—A. A.; 


S.—E. A. 
L.; McConaughey, a M.— A. 


Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A.; Swan: 
son, Axel—A. A. 

Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W.; Ashford, 


Ted; Barr, as! Burford, 


W.; x 


Caldwell 
M.; 


W.; Judy, H. R.; 
Kerwin, J. J.; Noyes, Dewey L.; 
Ormsbee, F.; Riddle, Glen L.; 
ee J. J; Rousch, Usher 


Whitte Fred W.; 
Wale, John F.; Willey, Sidney L 

Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. S.; Kiser, 
Langmack, David F 

Unemployed 
Downs, Lloyd; Hays, Geo: 
Keadle, Floyd’ E.; ; Rhiner, “L. a 

Active U. S. Air Corps 

mir James E.; Nelson, Frank- 


Honorary 
Greene, Dr. Ralph; Rogers, Will, 
* Apprentice Member. 


Daniel; 
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Strange, Sinister- —That’s Africa 














THE AIR LINE PILOT 
But neither did I, for that matter, By JAKE M. MARCUM, JR. 


| when I was appointed to write | Council No. 36, PAA-Transatlantic 


By ED COUPLES be os * . 
Council No. 32, PCA rig pe begs. soa = New York, N. Y. 
Detroit, Michi |an old columnist like myself. 
ii aaa — | won’t take long, so what the hell! | 
| Just been writing on this darn 
thing all afternoon and evening, 


10 p. m. to be exact. 
Not another word about Casey, 





The apparent lack of news items 
worthy of note these days is cer- 
|tainly not in tune with the tre- 
|mendous world-shaping events 
which we know are taking place 
| behind the scenes every day. How- 
ever, it may be in line with the 
campaign to restrain those people 


At last, a column all my own 
. . . Eleanor No. 2! If you expect 
to read something sensible stop | 
right here, because It won’t make | though, as all dogs have their 
sense and neither do I intend for | days, and & tock et wiles ane 
it to! I won’t make any cents out 


f it. king of cents, I have | Come: 
of i Speaking of cents ave | hi Pies ta Dees... 





just been incensed by being Mor- | 
gan-thawed out of the cents that | 


I did have. | 


Cast Iron and TNT 
First Officer Geldbaugh, the fel- 


who periodically insist on passing 
a rumor gleaned from the last 
meeting of the bridge club or the 


Well, fellows, we have a nice | low you seldom ever see and never \last cocktail party. A majority df 
































a new, bright and shiny chairman. | hear, has departed to fly for the) these people are being effectively 
Lisa |) Initials are S. C. S for Samuel, C| Ferry Command. Hitler, if you) silenced by this policy of self- 
a final - for Charles, but won’t answer to|€Vver capture him, Pll bet you|imposed censorship by people in 
Se : either, so what the ’ell is it? He’s| four-bits you’ll never make him | positions of confidence or semi- 
iam “=""* | the fellow that gave up the chores | talk. If you do, some day we will | confidence. 

: —Press Association, Inc., Photo on the farm and came to the | send you a cast iron medal filled The great storehouses of poten- 
|\DEAD. EYE EDDIE Years do something toa man, but it bright lights. Remember how they | with TNT! tially sensational news have been 
: : r _, appears that Col. Eddie Rickenbacker, | 1114 his eyes; remember when| Russ Kirbert has departed to do | likened to a huge reservoir of wa- 
premier ace of World War I with 26 enemy planes to his credit, still they had to paint the jackass on|his part for Uncle Sam. Originally | ter, kept in check by the concrete 
A. A. ' knows where to look when pointing the business end of a modern “‘sew- : PB J : e set poe" etic nt hi 
4 i ; e ° eas ° . > ride|he was connected with the field| walls of ever-vigilant censors ip. 
a : ” the streetcar to get him to ride| he wa 
} ing machine.’”’ Even today, how would you like to have him pointing it ee ts seal 4 te the|3t fo bulwashed by the conemtet 
} at you? Your reply probably would be spontaneous, and something like|.. . when the motorman rang the | artillery, ut trans erre 4 didnt  atieniat onnsiedie. 
ithis: ‘(Not me, my friend, not me!’ By the way, Eddie, when did you | bell he thought the donkey had a| Air Corps. You can’t keep a good pocgua of e are _romin ers, In 
y. A, i get the new handle—Colonel Rickenbacker? We'll continue to call| new kind of hay fever. ‘Shall I| man down. the form of posters, expounding 
- jyou “Cap,” and we’re sure you'll not mind. Seriously, Colonel Ricken-| write more, Charlie, or will you * * ¢ the results of loose talk. At inter- 
backer has just completed a nationwide tour of air bases on an army give this job to someone else. ’m| FIVE DAYS LATER: Lots of| vals the pressure of the dammed 
} morale assignment. Recently at Mitchell Field, N. Y., he said that in tired of it already. Dad didn’t| things have happened in the last|up water (information) becomes 
L. j his opinion the war will last a minimum of five years, “barring mir- | cules Tite how to be on eatiet «(he days. To the best of my|so great that it overflows, or 
par Ay with a possibility of its lasting 10 years. He went on to say, | ’ tien knowledge the following reserve | springs a leak. The leaks act as 
“We will need at least 300,000 pilots to achieve victory—100,000 as | Are You There, ariie : officers have been called and are| relief valves and thé overflow is 
Ww. ne ae BUC ATD commit phets sentuned aeee Ge Star biel Remember Charlie, when — lon their way to report for duty:| taken care of by heightening the 
—_ muniowte : eects oe , CO, Be Cantine, Lester Mus-| barrier. Usually, the information 
l : ‘ — gh Se cogs grove, Ralph Read, Russ Wright, | which og out is no longer of 
° } | again yhe B c eps = . r . , 
Tis cate: ; Richard Husted, Fred Koupal, and | use to the enemy. 
—-@aQ V Formation This Is No Time |ing up if you stop shoveling for ©) clon o teat elicee Sneek Gain. We in the air lines are neces- 
| minute good to go out to the also a first , sd ily i : f i tant 
A. L. Fi 6é » 2 99 | ane ; |ton whom I do not know. Sarlly in possession of importan 
: or ‘Re-Tirin stable, lean against the manger | ae oe ice hi vay |information at times, which we 
e Of Ski Jumpers!! & and whiff the fragrant breath-| Howard Ross was in a must guard zealously. True, at 
; Peace taking aroma.” (At this point he| connected with the Service, but | ™ = ten” Schade, tae 4 
res Ww . . renlac ‘ - ‘ 5 " times we may be highly irritate 
Seca Tires will be hard to replace hesitated and stared into space, as | VOlunteered in the Air Corps and | ° little’ dis og 
By B. C. DICKERSON even with priorities, and the Aero | though entranced by a vision of a|is reporting at once. 8308 ylides. yes A v4 
as Council No. 44, DAL broyeonne Underwriters’ engineer- | world beyond: stables, aroma, a | All the boys will be missed by . went ts enn t San oe 
Atlanta, Georgia | os ns offers seggren gn | place where work never piles up. | the gang here and I am sure we mecrnion newspapers carrying the 
“a | advice for both air line and Priv-| Then, with a piercing glance,|all wish them good luck, good shole story. This, of course, usual- 
, je pilots on how to make pres- | gradually mellowing to the wistful | health, and a speedy return.: he . sala " ‘i wos sible / naan 
Guess a pilot learns to expect|ent tires wear longer. expression usually embedded in the | No Mental Exertion ; gp cnamannae a " other 
A. anvthing. especially whe i reates ac Seon ig a ‘ oe : such as congressmen anc 
=o anything, especially when flying | Greatest menace to tires is the |features of one who has recently | At the time I was appointed to | hich officials = » og leg: Bora: 
off the airway and across the| debris commonly found on run- es ae F re Sage : ; gn 0 8. I J 
;' , ; ; lost his sex appeal.) It is an aroma | write this column, I was assured | of the same type as those who vo- 
mountains! We got out of Atlanta| ways, such as holes, nails, and | that Paris. with all its perfumer- | that lenty of news would be| .:... ie 1 yP i tha ae pe d 
“on schedule” one morning before | large stones. Aero Underwriters |;.. cannot duplicate. (1, too, | voll “pgfan BS i ciferously rege pth tangy bi 
T. daylight (which is quite unusual| recommend a close inspection of|..’., Pe igs h see gw : poe: | inforcements to t is or tha ea- 
ggg ae Seer ea ig Perper acsanr etalon ; : his | 28t°e:) Here in the city, one| members to assure an abundance | tey of war. Armchair generals are 
ogg aan Psa ea “ aagyl ja — runways to remove this| wisses all that. (Again I agree!) lof material to complete this script | a iMiianitaidaanticn aaa dente 
bt Reagan tate ey Al ee -y | Nothing but gas fumes, tarpits,| without mental exertion on my | pilots Visit Odd Places These Days 
s. military secret) had been bad for (Editor’s Note: In the February tanneries, coal smoke, garbage | : ‘ t a single iota 
" see ieee: bait Aeneas as | te s, noke, age | part. But to date not a single iota.| To turn to a more pleasant sub- 
a several days with low ceilings and | issue of the AIR LINE PILOT, 2) dumps, and other kinds of dumps, | What you read here has been dug ject: Not much has been said re 
; snow. We broke out on top at| story and illustration were publish- | ie : : oct: } s ¢ - 
: ‘ 7 myself, ¢ at is small : Fe . 
a seven thousand, leveled off, and|ed which showed the amazing col- | _ ; ‘ | UP by myself, and that =e no cently about some of the odd 
ac . : : . | Casey is a good chairman. No| chore, especially during these days | ,Jaces we visit, and are allowed to 
proceeded on north— with head-| lection of junk picked up from the | horsefeathering or quibbling about | when nobody talks above a whis- a shout. Taleo for tantenes ths 

Ai ‘ winds, as usual. |runways of one airport. Included | ,V:01 matters Gene” aa is: | per ‘ few of Leopoldville Situated on 
ioe | Drifted Off Course “te ie — ra MY rons > |The quicker it’s done, the less it} If this column is _among the | the left bank of the Congo River, 

r. About twenty minutes out, day oe pom tr si h ae ~~ i WO-| hurts.” Ask McClaflin! Casey | missing in the next issue it will some 200 miles from the mouth, 

: began to break and the sun came ell fe blade “a ep 6 gee says, “We need a crash represen-| be because you fellows have be-| jt was carved out of the wilder- 
E. pushing up out of the mist. We| P&ile iets , , | tative. Who will make a good | come tongue-tied, or I am on my | ness by the Belgians, and incident- 

immediately forgot all our worries| Other _ tire - saving “ips are: | one?” Someone says, “McClaflin.” | way to the Burma Road. An ap-| aiiy amazed the writer with its 
A. and began to take a different out- | Planes should be taxied slowly | Casey says: “Mac, you’re it.” Poor| propriate name for it would be|—— amen IRS IR ETS BR PRES 
” look on life. Don’t know whether |@nd not turned abruptly and, at| 70° ot even a chance to renege. | “Hell’s Highway.” (Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 

it was caused from the sun’s get- skidding speeds, brakes should be | : = 

ting in our eyes or the fact that we| US¢d sparingly and especially 

jhad somewhat of a cross wind, | Should not be used exclusively for 

a nevertheless we drifted several | turning. Turn your ship as often 
oe miles east of our course which | peel the right as to the left to get 
A. L. }put us over around Clingman’s|¢Ven wear. Keep tires out of oil 

Dome and Newfound Gap. | and grease; they are very damag- 

f : oO Emb : |ing to rubber. Reverse the tires 

dons a. ee oe weal |every hundred hours to equalize 
= For the readers’ information| the wear caused by camber and 

~ S (should there be any readers), | toe-in. ji 
L. § this section of the mountains has | 

become quite popular for skiing | 

a the past couple of years. We were | FAILURE = SILENCE 

busting along just on top of the | 
® overcast, when right in front of | eae 
A. our nose a V formation of ski —_ (Continued from Page 2) 

; S jumpers broke through the over-| effect upon us, etc. The tire prob- 

2 cast! lem hasn’t become serious among 

L. » I have heard of the air lines’ lus yet, and if we take it easy on 

| breaking up Army formations and | the tires we have, we should get to 

a E formations of ducks, but I have | and from the field for some time. 

never heard of, nor seen, a forma-| Uncle Ben Catlin is about the only 
on tion break up like this one. Of| one who is beginning to use the 
Harley course, we were just about as sur- slide rule. You see, Ben lives just 

a: || prised as they, and since we were | sixty miles from the airport and 

oo S pulling a little more manifold | his tires are going to wear out 

® pressure than they were, we did an |faster than ours. Ben says “Why 
Immelmann and got out of the | figure on a bicycle; they require 

ashtord, way. Fortunately, no one was | rubber, too.” So he has been try- 

Drayton, sucked up in the intake. ing to estimate what time he 

“a. RB; Two Skiers Still Missing would have to leave Picayunne on 

wey 1 » Those ski jumpers must have|“muleback” in order to take out 

. Usher 3 had the scare of their lives. They | his flight on schedule. 

hag ®@ broke formation and wound up all Seems the first fishermen of the 

om Har- over the mountains! season were Charlie Quinn and . 

Gacy te = Imagine being lost in an over- Bob Belfry. Charlie says they pseu preening gg 

@cast with a bunch of unidentified | didn’t catch a damned thing. I By his thorough inspection of the air, 

: ™ cl; 7 no 7 7 j ’ j 
eee Rertuet oat ce ae “ce sone at dian ita eens STIMSON IN BIRD’S-EYE OBSERVATION ground, and sea defenses of the Panama 
we heard that one of the fel sah Peay ’ ge es op age aed conn e Canal Zone, Secretary of War Stimson high lighted the widespread opinion that an enemy attack 
orge L.; was fished out of the. Hiwassee | he a Pring th —_ igor fa against the Isthmian waterway will sooner or later be attempted. Secretary Stimson’s personal tour of 
> Xe ah reservoir, another ran the rapids Since my last article, when I - fields, coast artillery units, fortified islands of the Pacific Coast, and many other defensive barriers, 

Seenie of the Little Tennessee River, a| wrote about Ralph Eames’ game enabled him to see firsthand just how Lieut. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, shown here in the cockpit aloft 

‘ third spun in, and the other two/of golf, he hasn’t even spoken to piloting Secretary Stimson on the air part of his inspection, intends to resist Axis plans against the Canal. 

are still missing. me, so I have no way of knowing | General Andrews is supreme commander of the Panama Canal department and Carribean Defense Com- 
ear Could be the Army was training | if there has been any improvement | mand. The general is one of the War Department's foremost air officers, a veteran pilot, and an early 
ant them! in his game yet. advocate of the military aviation policies of Gen. “Billy” Mitchell. 
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Snipping of Red . | Ferry Command Loses Gen. Olds 
vind Winged Couriers of Good Will | 
Tape Advocated a a pase a aga At Lima the General and his Brig. Gen. Robert Olds, who in d 
pl at again, unless you take a chance 


(Continued from Page 2) 








mediately with the Ferry Com- 
mand. The five called were all re- 
serve officers, and it was of inter- 
est to learn, in so far as this com- 
pany was concerned, that the of- 
ficers were called in order of re- 
verse seniority, or the bottom re- 
serve officer first. In the event 
that this policy is continued, each 
reserve officer knows about where 
he stands with respect to future 
calls. That this method of selection 
is the best and most just seems to 
be a matter of opinion, but after 
all, some equitable policy had to 
be formulated, and while it might 
be considered tough on those al- 
ready called, it would have been 
just as tough on anyone else, re- 
gardless of the manner in which he 
was chosen. 

For the first time since Pearl 
Harbor, the war has hit close to 
home with the selection of these 
fellows for active duty. How many 
others of us will go, and when, is 
probably a matter of time, al- 
though we prefer to have a more 
optimistic outlook in the matter. 
But the situation appears to be 
very serious, and the time has 
come for us pilots left at home to 
depart from our idle complacency 
and enter into the war effort in 
some manner or means. 


Army Should Commission Air 
Line Pilots Without Red Tape 
What nature of profitable help 
we might do would, of course, de- 
pend greatly upon our flying 
schedules, but on the surface, it 
appears that these could be ar- 
ranged to enable small groups of 
pilots to become affiliated with 
their nearest Ferry Command for 
periods up to a week. A great 
many will raise the hue and cry 
about insurance and _ hospitaliza- 
tion in the event of accidents, and 
this certainly IS a most important 
consideration, which could be solv- 
ed most easily by commissioning 
every air line pilot immediately 
and without the usual red tape 
which requires up to 90 days to 
accomplish. After all, the govern- 
ment has a record of our birth, 
our medical history, and our pro- 
fessional qualifications. Why then, 
should it require all this time to 
commission those eligible? 
Pilots Should Take Initiative 
Regardless of what manner of 
work we do in helping to win this 
war, I believe that it is up to the 
air line pilots to take the initiative 
and earnestly and sincerely en- 
deavor to work out a plan where- 
by each of us can do his part. 
And I mean right now—today! 
Yes, it is true that our monthly 
flying time might be increased for 
the duration, and I say again, let 
us take the initiative and do this 
ourselves. But let’s be darned cer- 
tain that we are protected by law 
so that any increase in hours 
which might come will not be a 
permanent fixture on the pages of 
the regulations. If this increase 
should be permitted, it is very 
likely that our war effort will be 
carried out in this way, but as 
long as the conditions remain as 
they are today, let’s use some of 
our spare time and effort in some 
manner and help win this war! 
Let’s buy defense bonds; let’s 
each contribute a pint of blood to 
a blood bank! 


A Tribute to the Boys Who Went 


After all, considering the tre- 
mendous job which lies before us, 
it makes little difference who re- 
mains at home, who goes to mili- 
tary service, where they go or how 
they are chosen, for it probably 
will not be too long before each 
of us will be receiving calls of one 
sort or another. 

But Dean Wade, Paul Morton, 
Hal Folkers, Hall Murray, and 
Fred Ridenour, we sincerely hate 
to see you leave us, and while we 
may all meet again before the last 
Jap, German, and Italian has been 
beaten to submission, let us all 
hope that some day will see us 
right back in Big “D,” carrying on 
where we left off on this March 
day of 1942! Best of luck to you 
fellows, and we’ll be seeing you 
again another day! 





Skipper Jim Farris this month 
writes about the wild—and still 
dangerous—Bolivian jungles. Read 
how Tom Hardin got a collection 
of native spears, bows, arrows, and 
other implements for his Texan 
den. With this eighth installment, 
the Escadrille is headed northward 
to the United States and home. 





If you haven’t thought that 
Chile is a long country, remember 





Se 


The Bolivian jungle, ¢ 


gines, snakes, or disease. 
that it is as long as the distance 
from the Canadian border to the 
Panama: Canal. The coast line is 
almost as straight as a rule with 
but few reference points, and the 
country is dry and arid except for 
an occasional small green valley. 
There is a most unusual weather 
condition on the west coast of 
Chile. Most of the year an over- 
cast of about 1000 feet extends 


02. 
® 





Arriv 


from the jungle Indians. 


force; W. R. 


over the sea and stacks up against 
the Andes mountains along most 
of the length of South America. 
It is hard to fly beneath this as 
the visibilities oftentimes go down 
to zero, and it then becomes neces- 
sary to run out to sea to the west- 
ward or pull up on top. Since our 
fuel range was so small, I decided 











| without radio and go down blind, 
until you come to the next valley, 
and when over this valley you can 
look right straight down the valley 
to seaward out to the water under- 
neath the overcast as if looking 
| down a tunnel. 
Witness Cavalry Review 

At Iqueque there was a cavalry 
review staged by the Chilean Cav- 








Aide left the expedition and were 
relieved by Warren Simonson, 
Franklin Field, and Allen Dulles. 
Instructions from Washington 
changed our itinerary for the next 
month. The Inter-American Esca- 
drille party booked themselves on 
Pan American-Grace Airways for 
the next immediate portion of 
their itinerary, and the Grumman 
and myself were detailed to chauf- 








10 months as head of the Army 
Air Forces Ferrying Command has 
expanded it until it is reported 
conducting operations on a larger’! 
scale than the civil air lines, re- 














alled a “green hell” because of its impene- 
trable tangle, shown here as it appears for hundreds of miles. 
photo was taken in flight by Skipper Jim Farris, who says that a| in the jungle. This was done under | 
forced landing here is almost synonymous with death by savage abori-|the direction of John Shannon of | 





ing back at Cochabamba, Bolivia, from one of the jungle| -° 
surveys, all of the party had a bundle of spears and arrows collected livia, you must understand that 
Tom Hardin made the d 
to send the Indians a phonograph, which is what they wanted above| and the eastern half lies in the | 
all else. (Even the jungle has gone “swing time.”) L. to r.: W. R.| jungle. The airports vary in height | 
Grace Co. representative; Colonel Suido, commander of Bolivian air | from LaPaz, which is 13,403 feet | 
Grace Co. representative; John Shannon, Panagra engi- | : : 

neer; Tom Hardin, with his trophies; and Skipper Farris. 


feur another Government mission 
led by Tom Hardin into Bolivia to 
resurvey the German-owned air 
lines known as the “Lloyd Aero 
Boliviana.” 

The way this was done was that 
the RFC in Washington, D. C., 
would refinance the Bolivian Air- 
ways provided they were taken 
over by the Bolivian Government 
and the Nazis unhorsed. This was 
completely and effectively done. 
Instructions called for a complete 
resurvey of every mile of the Bo- 
» |livian Airways, landing on all the 
airports—both in the jungle and 
the Andes, some of which were on 
the water, and the carrying of 
supplies, new radio equipment, and 
This | auxiliary engines to new airports 








ee we 





|Pan American-Grace Airways. 

alry for General Frank McCoy,| Once a Pilot Always a Pilot 
since he formerly was a command-| John Shannon, as you know, 
ing general in the cavalry and | used to pilot “Sick horseky” S-38’s 
commanding general of the Sec-|from Panama to Peru. During 
ond Corps Area, Governor’s Is-| the entire Bolivian survey I played 
land, N. Y., before becoming head | copilot to John, letting him do all 
of the Foreign Policy Association | the flying, and he did a very good 
and subsequent Flight Commander | job, and also on instruments. We 
of the Inter-American Escadrille. | took off one morning from Santa 
The cavalry review was quite im- | Cruz, in the Bolivian jungle, with 
pressive as the Chileans are very | a ceiling of about 500 feet, and it 
was 12,000 feet before we got our 
first breaks in the overcast. Cloud 
layers stacking up against the east 
Andes over the jungle are ex- 
tremely thick. 

During most of these flights 
Tom Hardin was with us as a pas- 
senger, but later we put him back 
in the harness, and he also bore 
out the theory “once a pilot al- 
ways a pilot” in any kind of an 
airplane. I had Tom Hardin fly the 
Grumman from Peru back to 
Brownsville, Tex., and I played 
| copilot to him. He is still as good | 
|a cloud-buster as ever on instru- | 
| ments. 
aes | Bolivian Survey 
To give you a picture of Bo- 











eal by promising | the western half lies in the Andes | 


|high, to water landings in the | 
| jungle, which are 500 feet above 
good horsemen. They jumped | sea level. Taking off from LaPaz 
hurdles and went through their] it is necessary to climb to 16,000 
antics with considerable grace. or 18,000 feet, depending on 
Enter G-Man Tom Hardin which couple of peaks you want 

The next morning we proceeded|to struggle through: before you 
to Lima, Peru, refueling at Arica, | can let down into the jungle. 





cently relinquished his post in an- a 

ticipation of his transfer to an- 

other assignment. Col. Harold L. 

George, Air Corps, formerly witl 

the War Plans Division of the Air} Twce 

Staff, is the new head of the Fer-} 

rying Command. The i 
Created in June, 1941, by direc-@Ueonard | 

tion of President Roosevelt to Instructor 

speed delivery of aircraft to the@drift atta 

British under the Lend-Lease Act method of 

the Ferrying Command’s scope hast require 












most desil 


been extended since Dec. 7 to in- complishir 


clude delivery to all parts of The 
the globe. A world-wide network Kiebert, 
of communications, meteorological! KMBC,. i 


stations, and bases, link the fac-} 
tories of the United States with} 
the battlefronts in Africa, Russia, 
China, India, and the South Pa- 
cific. 

Pilots for the Ferrying Com- 
mand are drawn from three prin- 


cipal sources: the Army flying 
schools; the reserve officer pilots 
(which includes many ALPA 


members), who form an important 
and experienced group; and civil- 
ian pilots, few of whom have had 
tactical training, but many with 
years of experience. 

Flights of the ferry pilots are 
supervised from day to day fron 
a central headquarters in Wash- 
ington, and the movements of 
each plane from factory to deliv- 
ery points are charted on maps. 








hour, breathing oxygen, I felt 
considerably better. A normal sea 
level take off with the Wasp Jun- 
iors allows you 37%” manifold 
pressure, whereas at LaPaz wide 
open throttles gave us only 22” 
(22%” on a cold morning). We 
had a mark on the runway indi- 
cating that in case we weren’t off! 
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Chile, and Pisco, Peru. The coun- 
try of Peru along the coast line 
flattened out somewhat, and many 


old Inean stone works were visible 
en route. We had a nice rest in 
Lima, and visited a section of the 
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it would be safer to fly beneath 
the overcast as much as possible 
rather than on top and over the 
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“And then we landed on a river, that was as black as ink, near 
some Indian houses, where the Bolivian government runs an outpost 
school,” observes Good-Will Pilot Farris. A plane had never been 
there before, and Tom Hardin, an old souvenir hunter, one of Farris’ 
passengers, immediately cast a covetous eye toward the natives’ spears, 
bows, and arrows, for his Texan den. 
mouivains, because underneath| town destroyed by the compara- 
there are occasional flat places| tively recent earthquake in which 
and beaches that can be used for| 4,000 or 5,000 people were re- 
emergency airports or alternates. | ported killed. One section of the 
So by flying partly on top and | town built out on a point was 
partly underneath we were able | totally destroyed. We also saw the 
to get to Iqueque. mumified remains of Pizarro, the 

An interesting thing is this—| conqueror of the Incas, now lying 
that once you get on top of this|in a cathedral in a semi-heroic at- 
overcast you can’t get back down) mosphere, what for I don’t know. 





Arriving in LaPaz, due to the 
altitude, I found myself deathly 
ill. Since the airport is over 13,000 
feet high, a newcomer can hardly 
do anything more than an ex- 
tremely slow walk without passing 
out. To climb the hotel stairs is a 
tremendous task if one tries to do 
it quickly. 

Bigger Holes in the 
Donkeys’ Noses 

The Bolivian Indians attempt to 
solve this altitude problem with 
their hard-working donkeys by 
cutting the holes in their noses 
bigger. However, no one seems to 
think it does any good. 

Our first scheduled trip out of 
LaPaz called for a minimum 
amount of radio equipment to be 
taken over to Concepcion, an old 
ex-rubber town in the Bolivian 
jungle. Since the total weight of 
this equipment came to nearly 
three-quarters of a ton overload, 
the radiotricians kept leaving off 
some here and some there until 
they had finally gotten down to 
the barest minimum they could get 
along with, which was approxi- 
mately 1,200 pounds overload for 
the Grumman. Since it was essen- 
tial that we get this stuff over into 
the jungle to set up the new radio 
station because Pan American’s 
new schedule was coming through 
in a couple of days, we decided to 
try to get out of LaPaz with it. 

After sitting in the cockpit on 
the ground for about half an 








by the time we reached the mark? waa b> 
we would still have time to stop oyal Lini 
the ship with brakes. We started} 
down the runway, which is 6,000) branch \ 
feet long, with an empty ship andj eee 
with a full load of fuel. pasa § 
| Take-Off Troubles at F Abo 
High Altitudes and upol 
After what seemed the longest § had cons 
time the air-speed indicator de-@ ulty at | 
cided to indicate 50 to 60 miles “bugs” i 
per hour, but we were well off the ® @ cable- 
| ground by the time we got to our phosphor 
mark on the runway. We had 150 oe 
| feet per minute climb at 90 miles speed es 
an hour indicated air speed. After] Auburn 
making about five take offs and§ to matcl 
adding a little more load each time The 
to a point where we had about peen for 
1,200 pounds overload, we found§ ditions « 
that with this load we still had@ thinking 
150 feet per minute at 90 miles} various_ 
per hour, showing no difference remodel 
between an empty take off and ai — 
overloaded take off. btn 
Pet, Pray, and Swear! a small | 
Since the ship wouldn’t fly on™ square, 
one engine at that altitude even§ ing. Th 
empty, we decided we might jus: assembl 
as well take all the equipment wel @evice. 
needed. This day, however, our ex- graph, y 
treme ultimate ceiling was 17,300 rc 
feet. John Shannon and I sat there wi 
in the cockpit sucking our oxyge1 t ' 
; i total ca: 
hoses, petting her along, hali§ of eons: 
praying, oftentimes swearing, and that the 
even playing glider pilot looking § about $ 
for updrafts along the mountain§ ent tim 
peaks, but at all times keeping tachmer 
near the Andes railroad canyon tion of 
where there were occasional “less D& set t 
rough” spots on which we could es ore 
have made some sort of a landing \ 1" 
, EB speed-c 
if we had to. plicity 
Our first stop was Cochabamba, during + 
Bolivia, where we refueled, which®™ essentia 
was quite low by comparison, only primary 
8,200 feet high, but tucked down [rainer 
into a valley which one has to™ ™nutes 
climb back up and out of to get The 
over the Andes. We finally, how-§ Mouder 
ever, got our load over to Concep- ‘@chme: 
cion, Bolivia. fiekt t 
Forced Landing in the ight t 
Jungle Means “Curtains” dditi é 
The next day we started to do a with uM 
portion of our survey work in the Hagie 
interior. We started up to Trini-§@ experie 
dad, Bolivia. Our party consisted tor for 
of John Shannon, Tom Hardin,@ Army J 
two Bolivian government officials, ™ lege, a1 
two Bolivian pilots, the Pan Amer- Fag 
: P “ ren e has 
ican airport engineer, the flight oink tat 
(Continued on Page 6, Col. 5) §§ Contin: 
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TWO MCA COPILOTS INVENT NOVEL WIND 
DRIFT SIMULATOR 


4 The idea for a wind drift simulator was conceived last April by | 
iLeonard Hagie, Mid-Continent Airlines’ Instrument Flight Training 
}Instructor, when MCA purchased a new Link Trainer that had no wind | 
idrift attachment. At that time the Link Trainer had no satisfactory | 
S method of si v2 r 
}it required too much alteration of the original equipment to be the | 
‘most desirable type. Hagie, in attempting to devise a method of ac- | 
scomy 





jlishing the desired result, thought of the traveling pen method. | 
The first design was the result of Hagie’s consultations with M. VY. 
ert, who at that time was research engineer for radio station 
Kiebert has since joined the engineering 


i Kieb ) ; 
SKMBC, in Kansas City. 
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iPaz wide ; ; 
only 22”’8 Mid-Continent Airlines’ Link Trainer instructor, Bob Schutz, is 
ing). Wel Pictured sitting ut the operators table. At the left on the table is the 
way indi.) C@binet containing the variable speed driving motor, wind direction | 
iets win reversing switch, and wind velocity control and indicator. In the cen- | 
veren't OB 10+ is the Link Recorder, showing the track and pen assembly of the | 
the mark§ jind Simulator. On the right is the regular control board for Pros 
i - stop beral Link Trainer operation. 
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j The instrument has been in operation for two months, and has 
been found to fulfill all the requirements of simulatin 


wanna 


| branch of the U. S. Navy. This first instrument moved the pen across | 
i the track by means of a lead screw. However, this device was too 
heavy and subject to side motion of the pen caused by rotation of the 
» screw, | 
About this time L. H. Mouden joined Mid-Continent as a copilot, | 
and upon discussing the problem with him, Hagie found that Mouden | 
had considerable experience as an instrument maker while on the fac- | 
ulty at Iowa State College. The two of them tried to iron out the | 
“bugs” in the original design, but finally discarded the lead screw for | 
}a cable-drawn pen carriage operating on a lightweight track. The | 
phosphor-bronze cable connects to a reduction-gear driving drum which | 
in turn is driven from the speed-control unit by means of a flexible | 
shaft. The control box includes a direction reversing switch, a variable 
| speed control, a wind velocity indicator — made from a rebuilt 1933 | 
| Auburn speedometer—and a motor switch. This control unit is built | 
} to match the Link instrument panel on the operator’s desk. 


a 





wind drift con- 
ditions even better than had been expected when Hagie first began 
thinking about such a device. Mouden was able to design and construct 
various parts of the equipment, after considerable experimenting and 
remodeling in order to conserve weight and material, as well as to 
simplify the construction of the units. Work on the equipment was 
considerably handicapped by the lack of available machine tools for | 
machining operations. In spite of having to do all machining work with 
a small bench lathe, a drill press, and by means of a hacksaw, file, and 
square, the completed unit is very cleanly built and professional look- 
ing. The wind simulator was designed as construction progressed, and 
issembled from parts that appeared to be convertible for use in the 
device. The first model is composed of parts from an electric phono- 
graph, an aircraft radio tuning box and flexible shaft, an old speedom- 
eter, a tuning head from a mandolin, and from assorted bits of stock 
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material available. 

While the first model was built entirely in spare time and at a 
total cash outlay of about $90.00 for materials and parts, and all labor 
of construction performed by Mouden, the inventors have estimated 
that the complete unit could be built on a commercial basis to sell for 
tbout $200. Other wind simulating devices on the market at the pres- 
ent time sell for from $400 to $1,100. Another advantage of this at- 
tachment is its simplicity of installation, in that it requires no altera- 
tion of the original Link equipment. Hagie’s and Mouden’s device can 
be set up and attached to the Link recording head, or “crab” as it is 
commonly known, in less than five minutes with no alterations nor con- 
versions other than the tightening of three screws and plugging of the 
speed-control unit into a convenient wall outlet. Because of the sim- 
plicity of the wind simulator, it is felt that it is of particular value 
during the present war crisis. The device can be constructed from non- 
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essential materials, and such a device is of great importance in the 
primary training of all pilots when they receive instruction on Link 
Trainers. The fact that it can be installed to any Link Trainer in five 
minutes’ time, makes it particularly adaptable for effective use. 


The success of their wind simulator has encouraged Hagie and 
Mouden to develop other ideas and start construction of another at- 
tachment for the Link Trainer. These, when completed, will greatly 
increase the usefulness of the Trainer in giving instrument and radio 
flight training. 

Hagie and Mouden are first officers with Mid-Continent. Hagie, in 
addition has served as Link Trainer and Instrument Flight Instructor 
with MCA, and has been in the employ of the company for two years. 
Hagie first entered the aviation field in 1926, and has had a varied and 
experienced career in aviation. He has served as Link Trainer Instruc- 
tor for United Air Lines, and has had several years’ training in the 
Army Air Corps. Mouden has served on the faculty of Iowa State Col- 
lege, and received his Master of Sciences degree there. While at this 
college Mouden had considerable experience in technical research, and 
he has done a great deal of instrument na both at Iowa State, 
and later with the Aero Tool Co. in Burbank, Calif. He joined Mid- 
Continent in June of 1941. 





Mayo Dr. Calls 
Spade a Spade 


Dr. M. N. Walsh, noted neurol- 
ogy specialist from the Mayo Clinic, 
writes an interesting paper on the 
vital factors of selecting airmen of 
tomorrow. Dr. Walsh casts a strong 
shadow of doubt on the worth of 
psychologic tests in the selection of 
piloting material. He points out, 
and wisely so, that “the capability 
of a person for any type of highly 
skilled endeavor such as flying is 
best tested when he is‘ actualiy 
given the opportunity to do the 
thing for which his fitness is being 


mulating wind. A device was available on the market, but | tested.” 


(IN THE U. S. SENATE) 

SENATOR ROSIER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to 
have published in the Appendix of 
the Record an article by Dr. M. N. 
Walsh, of the section on neurology 
of the Mayo Clinic, entitled “A 
Practical Method of Pilot Selec- 
tion.” This article appeared in a 
recent copy of the proceedings of 
the staff meetings of the Mayo 
Clinic, and discusses the import- 
ance of intensive programs of glid- 


ATMOSPHERIC TURBULENCE 


The subject of atmospheric turbulence has long been one of inter- 
est to the air line pilots and aeronautical engineers. Turbulence 
is associated directly with engineering stress analysis, piloting, and 
passenger comfort, which brings it within the scope of almost univer- 
sal interest in air transportation. At the suggestion of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, Mr. L. P. Harrison, a leading meteorologist of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, has prepared an interesting and very informa- 
tive article on the subject of atmospheric turbulence, which will appear 
in the AIR LINE PILOT in serial form. The fourth installment follows: 

yoni teh a 





Near the top of less active|cireumstances where such clouds 
clouds more complex arrange-| may be encountered is of the ut- 
ments of currents than described | most hazard, to say the least. 

above may be encountered. This| [yn evidence of these statements, 
is illustrated by the following de- | jt may be pointed out that ascend- 
scription given by the British} ing currents of 4,500 ft. per min. 
glider expert, Mr. Philip Wills*:| have been met with by gliders 
“In less active clouds I have fre-| in Brazil. 


--| within cumulus clouds 
quently come across a most curi- When cumulonimbus clouds de- 
ous phenomenon. The 


; } upeur- | velop from cumulus clouds after 
rent having failed, one straightens | the tops of the latter reach above 
up and flies out. On approaching | the 32° F. level and formation of 
the clear air, but still inside, it|jce particles ensues by freezing of 
gets much rougher, and currents | water droplets, the intensity of 
rapidly alternating between 5) convection and the accompanying 
feet/sec. up and down are met. | turbulence undergoes a_ notable 
Just at the edge the air moves| increase. Hail, which can do severe 
rather more strongly Up, and just damage to a plane upon impact, 
outside rather less strongly but| may then be encountered in a cer- 
definitely up. A circle done half |tain small proportion of the cases. 
in and half out of the cloud pro-| ai] may especially be expected 
duces say in the open air half 3| when convection from the above- 








ing, soaring activities, and sports 
in the selection and training of 
airplane pilots. 


A PRACTICAL METHOD OF 


PILOT SELECTION 

M. N. Walsh, M.D., M.S. in Neu- 
rology and Psychiatry, Section on 
Neurology: The important duty of 
selecting candidates to be trained as 
airplane pilots rests with the medi- 
cal profession. This is a great re- 
sponsibility, since failure to select 
the proper persons for this most 
vital task might seriously impair the 
efficiency of the air forces, which are 
now recognized to be the most im- 
portant element in the waging of 
modern warfare. It is essential that 
every bit of knowledge pertaining to 
the selection of pilots be utilized to 
the fullest, whether it come from 
friend or enemy. It is important that 
we be cognizant of what has been 
done in this field by other countries 
which started to prepare intensively 
for the present conflict during the 
years in which the democracies were 
enjoying their fancied security. It 
is folly to refuse to heed the lessons 
that have been learned by actual ex- 
perience on the part of others, even 
though we do not agree with the 


| philosophy which prompted their ef- 


fort. Failure to learn from others 
may exact an enormous toll in lives 
and material; clear and unbiased 
thinking is necessary if we are to 
profit from their experiences and 
their mistakes. 

LESSONS FROM PRACTICAL 

EXPERIENCE 

It should now be apparent that we 
are witnessing results of a vast ex- 
periment in the practical selection of 
pilots which has been carried out for 
many years by Germany and Russia 
and which has been successful. After 
the decisive defeat of Germany in 
1918 the Treaty of Versailles forbade 


| the use of power airplanes as a 


means for the training of military 
pilots. Consequently, motorless flight 
was intensively studied and experi- 
mented with, and it was soon realiz- 
ed that an invaluable means of 
training boys and young men in 
aviation was at hand. Germany, fol- 
lowed shortly by Russia and later by 
Japan, established government-spon- 
sored gliding and soaring centers in 
all parts of the respective countries, 
and the principles of airplane con- 
struction, aerodynamics, and meteor- 
ology were taught to boys in primary 
and secondary schools and universi- 
ties. 

At the same time, an intensive 
campaign to develop sports was car- 
ried out, as a means of improving 
the physical condition of the youths, 
and of building character. Thus the 
youth of these nations were made 
air-minded, and their physical con- 
dition was improved. What was more 
important, however, hundreds of 
thousands of them were taught to 
fly at an early age, so that reflexes 
important in flying were developed 
in them and became integral parts 
of their lives. Germany and Russia 
truly became nations of fliers. It is 
obvious to all fliers that flying is a 
special skill which, like golf, skiing, 
and swimming, must be learned 
when a person is still very young if 
it is to be done extremely well. It is 
no accident that almost all champion 
golfers, skiers, and swimmers learn- 
ed their respective sports as child- 
ren. 

The intensive programs of gliding, 
soaring activities, and sports carried 
out by the aforementioned nations 
served another important purpose— 
that of selection of pilots. These pro- 
grams were carried out with the ac- 
tive co-operation of physicians, who 
examined and studied the young par- 
ticipants in them. German medical 
periodicals known as Sportmedizin and 
Luftfahrmedizin may be consulted for 
numerous contributions dealing with 
various aspects of these subjects. It 
was realized by the physicians con- 
cerned that these gigantic programs 
were performing very efficiently the 
task of what may be called the nat- 
ural selection of pilots. Young men 
of poor physique and inadequate per- 
sonality were soon eliminated from 
these activities and neurotic or psy- 
chotic trends were readily detected. 
When the youth reached a suitable 
age for induction into military avia- 
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ft./sec., at the very beginning of | freezing to below-freezing levels 
the blind part 3-6 ft./sec. wp, dur-| js of great magnitude and heavy, 
ing the rest of the blind part 3! entrained masses of water are 
ft./sec. up and down.” |transported up into the freezing 
The mechanical turbulence in-| regions by the ascending currents. 
duced in the wind near the upper | Severe icing conditions are also 
portion of the windward side of| likely to be encountered in the 
less active cumuliform clouds can sub-freezing portion of cumulo- 
be expected to reflect itself in| nimbus clouds when super-cooled 
weak ascending currents on the| water droplets are present in great 
|cloud exterior in that region. Gen-| concentrations. An additional fac- 
| erally speaking, however, descend-|tor which may be mentioned in 
ing currents are to be expected | connection with these conditions is 
|in the broad zone around cumuli-|the possibility of suffering a 
form clouds. The pilot is especially | lightning discharge to the aircraft. 
cautioned about dangerous, strong|Thus, the simultaneous  occur- 
downdrafts and severe turbulence} rence of a number of hazards 
which are often present in the| within well-developed cumulonim- 
clear space between adjacent cum-|bus clouds should evidently re- 
ulonimbus clouds. | strain pilots from flying into them 
To get some concept of the in- | unnecessarily. 
tensity of the strongest ascending | 7. Convection Beneath and Within 
currents in well-developed, ener-|Cumulonimbus Clouds When 
getic cumulonimbus clouds (thun- |Rain Is Present 
derclouds), it may be noted that | When liquid water droplets are 
hailstones larger than _ baseballs| carried up by convection in cumu- 
have been sustained within the | lonimbus clouds to heights above 
currents. This could only have|the freezing level, ice crystals and 
been accomplished if the vertical | sleet pellets are generally formed. 
velocities of the currents exceeded | In some instances hail will also be 
100 miles per hour (about 9,000 | produced, as previously explained, 
feet per minute), at least for!when the ice particles undergo 
short periods. Such violent cur-| several up and down transits by 
rents are only likely to occur if| convection between the above- 
the air has had an opportunity to| freezing liquid portion of the 
accelerate through a considerable | cloud where a film of water is col- 
altitude. lected and the higher, below-freez- 
In the tropics where copious|ing portion where the water is 
supplies of moisture are available | frozen on in a layer. 








for furnishing latent heat of con- 
densation, and where the intense 
solar heating of the surface pro- 


clouds may build up to 40,000 or 
45,000 feet, and the most violent 
convective activity with attendant 
turbulence of extreme 
are developed. Night flying under 


2“Gliding and Meteorology,” by Sir 
Gilbert T. Walker, Quarterly Jour- 


cietv. 


duces marked instability, cumulus | 


intensity | 


nal of the Royal Meteorological So- | 


As an ice particle falls through 
| a portion of the cloud mainly com- 
| posed of liquid water doplets at a 
temperature below 32° F., the 
| particle grows through condensa- 
tion of vapor on its surface. This 
growth is at the expense of the 
droplets, for they evaporate by an 
equivalent amount to replace the 
|vapor thus removed from the 
space. The increase of the particle 
enables it to fall appreciably more 


London, Vol. 65, October 1939, | 
p. 502 ae ; 





rapidly than the water droplets. 








—Washington Evening Star Photo 
AIR OFFICIAL HONORED &*3"!s* Sten 
(center), acting ad- 
ministrator of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, is pictured receiv- 
ing the annual award of the Washington Air Derby Association for 
outstanding service to private flying. Noble C. Shilt, past president of 
the organization and a former recipient of the trophy, is making the 
presentation, and Mrs. M. Lillian Prinz, president of the association, 
also is shown. Mr. Stanton is a veteran in the field of commercial avia- 
tion, and his active participation, dates back to early air mail days 
when the postal service was operated by Uncle Sam. 
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“Floating Islands’ 
In Congoal Menace 
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many modern features. 

This, of course, is not the wilder 
part of the Congo. The Congo 
Forest, a dense impenetrable jun- 
gle, is further inland. The sur- 
rounding country is made up of 
rolling and grassy open spaces, 
interspersed with heavily-wooded 
areas. Near the mouth of the river 
it is somewhat swampy with dense | 
growths of towering tropical ferns, | 
here also broken occasionally by 
a wide stretch of low-lying grass- 
land. 

East of Leopoldville, toward the | 
interior, the land goes up sudden- 
ly and then levels off just as sud- 
denly. The plateau is extremely | 
level and open with a few scrub 
bushes here and there. This con- 
tinues until the land again drops 
and the dense Congo Forest be-| 
gins. Here rivers are obscured by 
the 150-foot high trees and their 
foliage tangled with vines and 
other jungle plants. 

“Floating Islands” 
Menace to Seaplanes 

The mighty Congo River, winds | 
its tortuous way through this 
beautiful country, fed by thous- 
ands of rivulets and small rivers. | 
It is the largest river in Africa, 
and is second largest in the world 
as to size, exceeded only by the 
Amazon. The river is characteriz- 
ed by its many rapids and cider- 
like color. Strangely enough, there 
isn’t much sediment from this 
water when allowed to remain 
static. There are also many “float- 
ing islands” in the river, made up 
of tough grass and jungle plants 
with soil clinging to their roots. 
Islands of such size as to have | 
many small trees on them have 
been seen floating down the stream, 
creating a serious hazard to sea- 
plane operation, especially at 
night. 

Across the Congo from Leopold- 
ville Brazzaville, capital of | 
French Equatorial Africa, and | 
headquarters of Gen. Charles De- 
Gaulle, leader of the Free French | 
movement. 

Around Leopoldville there 
aren’t many wild animals; excep- 
tional, considering the location. 
There are, however, a good many 
crocodiles in the river and some 
100 to 150 miles inland, plenty of | 
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| That demand has arisen. 


Walsh Discredits Psychological Tests 
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| thing as the human psyche never 


tion, the medical examiner found his | 


task immeasurably lightened and 
was able to reach a decision regard- 


ing the candidate with relative ease. | 


He reviewed the candidate’s school 
record, sports record, 
and soaring record. Thus, provided 
that marked physical or mental ab- 
normalities were not present, the se- 
lection of a person with a ready in- 
telligence as shown by his school 
record, with an aggressive personal- 
ity as shown by his sports record, 
and a flair for flying as shown by his 
gliding and soaring record, was 
bound to add a good pilot to the air 
forces. 

The logic of this type of program 
for the selection of pilots is incon- 
trovertible. The selection is 
after all candidates have been ex- 
posed to actual flying conditions and 
have been indoctrinated with the 
basic principles of flying (which are 
the same in either a motorless plane 
or a plane powered with a motor), 
while the youths were at such an 
early age that they “grew into fly- 
ing,”’ so to speak, so that special re- 
action patterns necessary in flying 
became almost instinctive. 

WORDS OF WISDOM 

The only reason that such a pro- 
gram has not yet been undertaken in 
this country, the birthplace of the 
airplane, is that we have fancied 
ourselves so secure that a large-scale 
demand for pilots never could arise. 
It is now 
unfortunately necessary to. select 
large numbers of candidates quickly 
for the United States air forces. 
Thus far there are no objective tests 
which will disclose whether or not a 
man will become a good flier, or for 
that matter, whether he can ski, play 
golf, or swim well, and I seriously 
doubt that there ever will be. Many 
people have been busy devising tests 
of one sort or another which are 
supposed to reveal special aptitudes 
and provide clues as to whether a 
person can fight, fly, or carry out 
some other activity. It seems evi- 
dent, however, that so complex a 





wild game can be found. Here, 

also, the elephant country begins. 

“Vive America” Greets 

Clipper Crew 
The people 


are extremely 


friendly and when the first Pan | 
| American 


Clipper crew came 
ashore last November, cries of 
“Vive America” and “Vive Roose- 
velt” were heard on all sides. Be- 
sides being served by Pan Ameri- 
can Clippers, it is also visited by 
British Overseas Airways, and Sa- 
bena, a Belgian-controlled air line. 
It is also connected with Matadi 
at the mouth of the_river, by rail. 

It is impossible to say what part 
the Congo may play in the game 
of world politics in the future, but 
it appears certain that it will be 
of major consideration, with its 
apparently limitless resources and 
strategic avenues of commerce. 





and gliding | 


done | 


SHE’S NOT THE “LADY THAT’S KNOWN AS LOU” 


| Harold Stassen to lay the foundation 











can be gaged by a psychologic test 
or a series of tests, as any psychia- 
trist well knows. Although phycho- 
logic tests may provide a limited 
amount of information at times, it is 
definitely dangerous to rely on them 
for decision as to acceptance or re- 
jection of candidates for the air 
forces; rather, they should be em- 
ployed in the same manner in which 
the wise physician at times utilizes 
results of laboratory tests as corro- 
borative evidence only, relying pri- 
marily upon his clinical judgment 
and experience in arriving at a diag- 
nosis. 

In the final analysis, the 
of a person for any type of highly 
skilled endeavor, such as flying, is 
best tested when he is actually given 
the opportunity to do the thing for 
which his fitness is being tested. It 
is true that at present the need for | 
candidates for the air forces is ur- 
gent. The present war probably will 
be long, however, and steps should 
be taken immediately to set up the | 
mechanism by means of which Am- | 
erican boys can be given the advant- 
ages of the type of training which is | 
carried out in Germany, Russia, and 
Japan and which has, I understand, | 
been but recently started in a limit- | 
ed manner in Great Britain and/| 
Canada. That is, the teaching of ele- 
mentary aerodynamics, meteorology, | 
and model making should be com- | 
menced at once in the primary and | 
secondary schools, and programs of 
advanced aerodynamics, meteorology, 
and glider and soaring should be im- | 
mediately set up in high schools and | 
colleges for those persons with no} 
physical or mental handicaps. In this 
way a natural selection of pilots will 
occur; in fact, it may be said that| 
our future pilots will almost select | 
themselves. What is equally import- | 
ant, it will no longer be necessary 
to teach the ABC’s of aviation to | 
young men after their induction into 
the air forces. Thus, our airmen | 
would no longer have to fight after | 
only months of training, against | 
young men of the enemy who have | 
been gliding and motor flying since | 
boyhood, to whom flying has become | 
as natural as walking. Hard exper- 
ience has shown that the nation with 
a well-organized national program 
for aeronautic training of its youth 
has a great and important advantage | 
over nations which have not had} 
such a program. 

The number of physical defects | 
which disqualify a candidate for 
military aviation probably is less 
than has been imagined. A large 


capability 





| number of physically perfect persons | 


are totally unfit for military flying | 
because of temperament, ‘whereas 
others who have physical defects 
make superlative combat flyers, as 
witness Squadron Commander Bader, | 
of the Royal Air Force, who has lost 
both legs. Such men have proved 
themselves far more valuable than 
any number of physically perfect 
persons without their lionlike cour- 
age, a quality which cannot be test- 
ed for by any psychologic test. It 
was recommended by Lottig,’ an ex- | 
aminer of the German air force, be- 
fore the outbreak of the present con- | 
flict, that all physical ate forte be| 


for candidates for the air forte be 
made less rigid and that minor phy- 
sical conditions, such as those which | 
would disqualify candidates in other | 


In the far reaches 
of Alaska’s Taku 
river where icy glac- 
ial waters swirl down 
to Stephens Passage 
in search of the sea, 
live malamute dogs, 
wild caribou, rugged 
Alaskan trappers — 
and diminutive Mary | 
Joyce. Defying the | 
doubts of veteran | 
trail beaters, she had | 
become an expert girl 
musher, radio opera- | 


tor, river pilot, and! 
flier. Mary Joyce is 
shown here with two 
of her malamutes 
leaving a Northwest 
_. Airlines plane. She 
» has doffed the parka 
for the uniform of a 
Northwest Airlines 
| stewardess, and the 
malamutes are back 
at Taku Lodge in Al- 
aska. Northwest Air- 
lines is now busy 
blazing an air trail 
into the back door of 
Alaska by way of 
Edmonton, Grand 
Prairie, Dawson 
Creek, Fort St. John, 
Fort Nelson, and 
Watson Lake, Cana- 
da, and Whitehorse, 
Alaska, with Fair- 
banks as the further- 
most north - of - the - 
Arctic Circle term- 
inus. 


—Courtesy Western Fly- 
ing Magazine and North- 





| per and treasurer of the Air Line 


| auditory, nervous, cardiovascular, di- 


| pressure, is the important factor. It 


| It is recommended that careful rec- 
| ords of the responses and reactions 


| sonality characteristics. 


PUZZLEMENT 





24-Foot Snakes 





(Continued from Page 4) 
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—United Air Lines Photo 


With all the changing of time, 
daylight saving time to standard 
time to wartime, and not knowing 
for sure what time it really is, 
Harold Knoop, veteran UAL skip- 





Pilots Association, says, “Let’s see, | 
if I leave Chicago at 11:15 p. m. 
and reach New York at 5:15 a. m., | 
it actually will be 6:15 a. m. there | 
and I’ll be an hour 
or what?” | 











countries, be disregarded. For in- 
stance, it was advised that little at-| 
tention be paid to moderately ele- 
vated arterial blood pressure unless | 
evidence of arterial disease was 
present, and that absence of teeth | 
be disregarded provided that suitable 
replacements were present. The im- 
portance of essentially normal visual, 


gestive, and urinary systems and a 
more or less stable personality is not | 
questioned, but it has been suggested 
recently that the bounds of normal- 
ity are wider than has been believed. 
The reports of Young? and of Rook 
and Dawson* suggest that although | 
arterial hypotension in itself is not 
necessarily disqualifying, further in- 
vestigation should be carried out be- 
fore the candidate is accepted, since 
the power of the cardiovascular sys- 
tem to react rapidly to stress, and 
not the level of the arterial blood 


has been found by Armstrong* and 
others that there is considerable in- 
dividual variation in the ability of 
young adult persons to withstand al- | 
titudes as high as 40,000 feet without 
the development of symptoms and 
that this may be tested in the low- 
pressure chamber. Lottig, however, 
has pointed out that the ability of a 
person to resist anoxemia and low 
atmospheric pressures must not be 
judged on the basis of one exper- 
ience in the low-pressure chamber, | 
since fatigue, alcohol, tobacco, and 
the psychic reaction to unaccustom- | 
ed environment and an intense desire 
to do well may cause a valuable can- 
didate to faint on his first trial. It} 
would appear that the most desirable | 
qualities for a military pilot are his | 
courage, a high character, ability to | 
learn to fly, and the ability of the 
various physiologic systems to react | 
normally under stress. These, with 
few exceptions, cannot be tested in | 





| the laboratory. 


RECOMMENDED MEASURES 
In Minnesota it has been possible 
with the active co-operation of Gov. 


for a State program of gliding and 
soaring activities, and conferences 
are in progress with educational offi- 
cials toward the objective of instruc- 
tion in aeronautics and model mak- 
ing in the schools. This type of pro- 
gram should be Nation-wide. 

It is fortunate that in the United 
States a program of athletics already | 
is in being. It probably should be ex- | 
panded so that all may participate, | 
instead of competition by only a few 
teams, as is emphasized at present. 


of the young people be kept by those 
in charge during their participation 
in these activities, in the same way 
that flying instructors record similar 
data concerning their students. Such 
information often is of extreme value 
later in the determination of per- 
The assist- 
ance of physicians and particularly 
neuropsychiatrists in the training of 
personnel and in the interpretation 
of such data would be helpful. 

A program such as has been sug- 
gested above is inexpensive and safe, 
and has the advantage of early in- 
troduction of candidates to the prob- 
lems of flying. Natural selection of 
future pilots, as described previously 
herein, would result. The excellent 
work done by the civilian pilot train- 
ing program, under the wise leader- 
ship of the Honorable Robert Hinck- 
ley, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Air, in training college 
youths in the flying of light planes 
certainly is admirable and should by 
all means be encouraged and con- 
tinued. It is certain, however, that 
| the flying of motorless planes should 
begin much earlier than the age at 
which youths start to fly light 
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at by hostile Indians with arrows. 
Snakes Are 24 Feet Long 


| short runway, so you can pick ou: 
| your approach 
| wind or what have you. Remaining! 
overnight in Trinidad, which con- 
sists of a few houses on the jungle} 
| river, a Bolivian pilot showed us} 
| the skin of a water boa constrictoz 
caught just 15 minutes’ walk from 
the house. The snake measured af 


|and arrows and spears and their! 


|} etc. Tom made a deal whereby if 


|he sent them a phonograph they 


| fish was different from that for 


| ever, none of these were of the 


mechanic and myself (quite aj 


ng among them means curtains. | 


downwind, cross-| 


souvenir hunter, immediately cast 
a covetous eye toward their bows 


other means of livelihood for his 
Texas den, and tried to dicker fo 
same. After much hand-waving, 


would give us all a set of their 
different types of arrows, which) 
were very vicious looking things. 
They had different arrows for dif- 
ferent kinds of game. For in- 
stance, the arrow for shooting a 


shooting a bird, and those rie 
shooting men were in turn differ-} 
ent from any of the others. How- 


poison dipped variety that comef 
from Ecuador and Colombia. 


Since we had a lot of mileage to 
cover, we decided to leave and 
stop there on our return. So we 
went up to the Brazilian border 
and along the north end of Bolivia 
and returned to the Indian village} 
that evening, picked up our bows} 


aGU, 
DLE\ 


load). We took along with us aj cna 
large supply of canned goods just the great 
in case. This portion of the trip IM@quired by 
did not relish, because, though it Mus size | 
is almost unbelievable in the year Moads of t 
1941, Bolivia has numerous savage ure, mar 
Indians that still live by the bow Me used i 
and arrow. Low flying Bolivian] preside 
pilots often tell of getting arrows §, tempor 
through their fabric wings, and it! nittee of 
is a known fact that a forced land-Fiiation p: 


Sion tour 


Even if they did not get you, the Mayor I 
jungle would. Even in the more 1941. SI 
civilized parts of Bolivia where uggestior 
the river boats go up the river manent : 
once a month, they are often sho: 1ppointed 


sulting w 
hirport 01 


We put in several hours of sur-§’?Y , ©” 

i aes F . ., problems. 

vey work this day, landing on air-? ; 

. ee : to the Id 

ports that were a crime to be call- eat ie 

: |ed airports. A modern airport in TAL: R 

late, or will I, | Bolivia at best never has but onej,* ane 


AA; and 
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Gurned b 
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he past i 
fields are 


few inches over 8 meters long @preat exte 
(more than 24 feet) without its@ation of 
head. age 
fafety in 
The next day we did some more At a n 
surveying and landed on a river§n Feb. 1 
by some Indian houses where theMALPA’s | 
Bolivian government runs an out- mediate 
post school. The river was as black Jengthen 
as ink. We taxied up to the bank D00 feet 
and were welcomed by the In-@Where d 
dians. A plane had never been ional pr 
there before. Tom Hardin, an old engthen 


proaches. 
passes 2,( 
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and arrows (see snapshot) andj 
started back across the jungle for 
Trinidad. 


planes, and the student should prog- 
ress from motorless flight to motor§ 
flight by the time he arrives at the 
college age. It seems to me, however, 
that it is no longer wise to restrict 
instruction in the flying of light 
planes in this program to college 
youths only. 

It may be argued that the present 
war will be over before boys trained 
in the aforementioned type of pro- 
gram would become valuable as mili- 
tary pilots. I should like to accept 
such a comforting conception, but IJ 
regret that I am unable to do so. I 
believe that the struggle will be long 
and hard, and that it should be re- 
membered that boys 16 years old to- 
day will be 18 years old 2 years 
hence and eligible for military serv- 
ice. 

CONCLUSIONS 


It is recommended, by all means, 
that instruction in the fundamental 
of aeronautics and model making be 
taught in all grade and high schools; 
and that boys at least 15 years ol 
and more be given the advantage of 
that most important of all training- 
early familiarity with the air by 
means of actual flying. This is thei 
right. By this means a natural se- 
lection of those best fitted to be air 
men will occur. It will enable ther 
the better to cope with their adver 
saries, who unfortunately have en- 
joyed this formidable advantage fo 
several years past. 

Entirely apart from the grim bus: 
ness of war, American youth should 
be trained systematically in the 
theory and practice of fiying, an 
those best adapted should be allowe 
to demonstrate their fitness to be 
pilots, so that in the future time o 
peace the United States may take its 
rightful place as the leader of the 
world in the air. : 
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IDLEWILD PROJECT Civil Air Regulations — Legislation 
ge 4) ,e 
a | Additions - Changes - Amendments 

(quite SF (Continued from Page 1) 

with us aj ; Sits 

goods just Mthe greater take-off distance re- CAR AMENDMENT 20-25 

the trip I@quired by the potential tremend- pe RE My ry od Wy an” 

though it™@us size and huge cargo and fuel | avenaieal Experience ies r 

| the year Moads of the giant planes of the fu- Section 20.126 is amended to read as follows: By the 

us savage Mure, many of which will no doubt “20.126—Aeronautical experience. Applicant shall have logged Airline Pilots 
‘ the bow e used in over-ocean operations. | at least 35 hours of solo flight time: Provided, that an applicant seek- 
» Bolivian President David L. Behncke and | img a rating limited to two-control non-spinnable airplanes with nose 
ng arrows 5 oem pilot arora "wake wheel type landing gear shall have logged at least 25 hours of solo Give th Sea see. BARGAINING are 
gs, and it nittee of the Air Line Pilots Asso-| “ight time. As part of the foregoing, applicant shall have logged at If t Yen e ot “dl ellow that which is his; take that which is yours. 
need iaenl. aid te” cet “55°” | least 5 hours within the 60 days immediately preceding the date of ill: oF segalenany af give away your necktie, tomorrow someone 

tains atom Participated In an inspec- | filing the application, and at least 5 hours of cross-country flying of | W'" 48K tor your s irt. —Professor Robbins 

' pvige Rion tour of the Idlewild site with| which at least 3 hours shall be solo, which shall include at least one a: ; 

; : - [ayor LaGuardia on Dec. 23,| flight over a course of not less than 50 miles with at least two full- F SLIGHT ERROR—WHAT!! 

the more i941. Shortly thereafter, at the| stop landings at different points along the course. Such experience Production of fighting planes was lagging in one of the British 
via where uggestion of the Mayor, a per- | shall be certified to by some person, other than the applicant, having | plants. One of the high muckety-mucks who was responsible for keep- 
the river}nanent advisory committee was | direct knowledge thereof. A graduate of the private pilot course of a | ing the wheels of production humming at high speed decided to investi- 
often shot E.ynointed for the purpose of con- | Certificated flying school will be deemed to have met the above require-| gate. When he reached the plant, he noticed a hangar on an adjacent 
th arrows. |Luiting with the designers of the |™ents upon presentation of his certificate of graduation within 30 field, and went over to take a look. In the hangar he found a half- 

5 Sle S eins 3/9) PA eit” 7 =, 

1g hirport on matters of layout, run- | days thereof.’/ a ee 2 i 

po po Bvay construction, and lighting | CA AR ates 23. 1941 OOPS: 
TS Of SUI-@oblems. The members appointed | ¥ ’ , 
ng on air-§ : ‘ é EFFECTIVE: JANUARY 1, 1942. 

to be call-° the Idlewild Airport Pilots Ad- | Aircraft Rating 

airport in@es°'Y Committee are H. P. Little, | Section 20.300 is amended by inserting between the second and 
: Gek dita UAL; R. A. Dunahoo, TWA; W. | last sentences of this regulation, the following: 

2 econ —. Inman, EAL; W. S. Shannon, | “A pilot other than a student pilot, limited oe his certificate or 

- pe “AA; and F. J. Nolan, PAA. | Airman Rating Record to two-control non-spinnable airplanes with 
— i i eee eee being left un- | 20Se Wheel type landing gear shall have logged a minimum of 35 hours 

emaining i at te tamer totlecedin in! of solo flight time of which at least 10 hours shall have been in three- 
which con-@ornee, puter 4 =~ “zx let ad | control airplanes of traditional type and he shall demonstrate his abil- 

the jungle#Pis effort to make the Idlewild | ity to pilot competently such airplanes before such limitation may be 
showed us @irport an air terminal surpassed | removed.” 


ronstricto Py none. The priceless lessons of 
walk from the past in the development of air 
easured a fields are being drawn upon to a 
‘ters long preat extent to insure the incorpo- 
vithout its@ation of every conceivable degree 
mf operating efficiency and air 
Safety in the Idlewild Airport. 
some more@ At a meeting of the designers 
m a river¥phn Feb. 17, which was attended by 
where theJALPA’s advisory committee, im- 
ns an out-Gnediate action was taken to 








is as blackJengthen primary runways to 10,- 
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| CAR AMENDMENT 20-27 
| ADOPTED: DECEMBER 23, 1941, 
EFFECTIVE: JANUARY 1, 1942. 
| Flight Area Limitations 
Section 20.56 (b) is amended by adding thereto that no student 
| pilot shall be certified for cross-country solo flight until he has logged 
| 8 hours solo flight time and his instructor has certified on his certifi- 
| cate that he is competent to make such flight. 
| CAR AMENDMENT 20-28 

ADOPTED: DECEMBER 23, 1941, 

EFFECTIVE: JANUARY 1, 1942. 
man Rating Record Requirements 
| This amendment adds two subsections to Section 20.60 which pro- 
vide that the holder of a valid private, limited commercial or commer- 
| cial pilot certificate limited by his Airman Rating Record (1) to oper- 
|ate aircraft incapable of spinning may pilot spinnable aircraft only 
|after receiving dual instruction in spins; (2) to operate two-control 
|non-spinnable airplanes with nose wheel type landing gear may pilot 
| three-control airplanes of any class or hp only after receiving 4 hours 
| of dual instruction in three-control airplanes. 
| CAR AMENDMENT 20-29 
ADOPTED: DECEMBER 23, 1941, 
EFFECTIVE: JANUARY 1, 1942. 
| Airman Rating Record Requirements 

his amendment changes note 13 to Section 20.60: 
‘*8/ This section does not permit a person who by reason of sec- 
20.104(e) or section 20.127(f) has been limited to the operation 
of a particular make or model of aircraft or a general type of aircraft 
| to operate other makes or models or other general types.” 
| CAR AMENDMENT 20-30 
| ADOPTED: DECEMBER 23, 1941, 
EFFECTIVE: JANUARY 1, 1942. 
| Solo Flight 
This amendment provides 


| Air 


| tion 
| 


for two new Sections, namely, ‘‘20.6100 
| Requirement for First Solo” and “20.6101 Solo flight Restrictions 
| after First Solo.” 

CAR AMENDMENT 20-31 

ADOPTED: DECEMBER 27, 1941, 

EFFECTIVE: DECEMBER 27, 1941. 
| Simulated Instrument Flight 
The following subsection is added to Section 20.68: 
“(d) Notwithstanding provisions of (a), (b), and (c) of this sec- 
| tion, a member of the Armed Forces of the United States may operate 
| single-place aircraft in simulated instrument flight: Provided, such 
| flights shall be made only during the hours of daylight, in accordance 
with contact flight rules, and, provided further, each such aircraft is 
| accompanied by and under the continuous control by radio of a com- 
petent observer in an escort aircraft.” 
CAR AMENDMENT 20-32 

ADOPTED: JANUARY 2, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: JANUARY 2, 1942. 
Private Pilot 

Section 20.612 is amended by adding the following provision at 
the end of this regulation: 

“Provided, That this section shall not prevent such pilot from re- 
ceiving remuneration by direction of the Government of the United 
States, or of any State or political subdivision thereof, for participa- 
tion in official missions of the Civil Air Patrol or of any other recog- 
nized semi-military organization, while a member of such organiza- 
tion.” 

CAR AMENDMENT 27-4 

ADOPTED: DECEMBER 19, 1941, 

EFFECTIVE: JANUARY 1, 1942, 
Periodic Endorsement Reguirements 

Section 27.23 is amended to read as follows: 

“27.23—Periodic Endorsement Requirements. No aircraft dis- 
patcher certificate shall receive a periodic endorsement unless the 
holder thereof shall make application for endorsement upon the appli- 
cable form prescribed and furnished by the Administrator and shall 
show that for 6 months of the preceding 12-month period he has (1) 
served as an aircraft dispatcher, or (2) served as first or second pilot 
in scheduled air carrier operation, or (3) has been engaged in the 
actual supervision of, or has been responsible for determining or certi- 
fying the competency or qualifications of, aircraft dispatchers or air 
carrier dispatching systems.” 

CAR AMENDMENT 50-3 

ADOPTED: DECEMBER 23, 1941, 

EFFECTIVE: JANUARY 1, 1942. 
Private Pilot Flight Curriculum 

Section 50.20 is amended by the addition of the provision which 
is italicized below: 

“50.20—Private pilot flight curriculum shall be satisfactory to 
the Administrator and shall consist of not less than 35 hours of flying 
time: Provided, That if the curriculum provides for training in only 
two-control non-spinnable airplanes with nose wheel type landing gear 
it shall consist of not less than 25 hours of flying time.” 

CAR AMENDMENT 60-51 

ADOPTED: JANUARY 8, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: FEBRUARY 15, 1942, 
Emergency Regulations 

This amendment adds a new section to Part 60, namely, “60.95 
Emergency Regulations.” 
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finished bomber, a number of slow-moving mechanics, and in general, 
the entire picture was one of lackadaisicalness. On determining who 
was in charge, he said: “I sie, old chap, we deucedly must spide things 
up a bit, don’t you know.” 

“‘’ow fast do you wish things spided up, sar?’ came the response. 

The important one answered, “‘O, you blighters ought to be ible to 
finish this bloomin’ bomber by diybreak at the very leitest.” 

The assembly crew promised they would surely make an all-out 
effort, whereupon the production chief departed. 

The scene shifts to the following morning. The bomber is com- 
pleted and out bright and early on its first flight over enemy terri- 
tory. The pilots maneuver their objective into the bomb sights and the 
order to release the bombs is given. When the first pilot looked over 
the side he saw what is shown in the accompanying illustration, and 
exclaimed all in a dither, “I sie now, there must ’ave been a slight 
error. ’ow duecedly strange! There goes the bloomin’ night crew of 
technicians instide of the blarsted bombs!” 

* * * 


HORACE C. HEISING IS THE NAME! 


Surely, you’ve all heard about 
“Hi.” He is the “travelingest” man ever. 
Not so long ago President Behncke 
heard from him from some place in 
England, where he was a ferry pilot— 
that’s when the Nazis were really giv- 
ing London the works. He said, “‘Havin’ 
a fine time; wish you were here.” Sev- 
eral months later he wrote from the 
Dutch East Indies. This time it was a 
postcard on which was a brief message: 
“Well old timer, things sure look dam 
O.K. here. Skibbies come a dime a 
dozen and a dead ’un is the only good 
one.” Only a short time ago, on March 
26, another card was received at Head- 
quarters from Capetown, South Africa, 
which he had evidently purchased while 
passing through Honolulu, Hawaii, and 
on which appeared: “Just a line to say 
hello and best wishes to you all. There 
sure is one hell of a lot of water cling- 
ing to the old apple. Going to Russia 
next, I think.” Yes sir, no one can deny 
that that boy, Hi, doesn’t get around. 
No wonder he fancied the postcard 
which is reproduced to the right. It 
shows the world-famous “Crossroads 
of the Pacific’ signboard in Honolulu 
located at Kau Kau Corner. 

* * * 


HOLD EVERYTHING 


A woman on duty at one of the 
airplane spotting observation posts at : 
Morristown, N. J., rushed to the telephone to report: “Army Flash— 
Two bimotored planes and a submarine are directly overhead.” She 
had never seen a dirigible! nw ae 


“CLOUD DUST” 


The story goes like this—it seems that in order to get in the 
proper mood for this little narrative we must project ourselves quite 
a long way into the future. 

Scene One in the Hereafter finds Hitler, Hirohito, and Mussolini 
all riding along in Heaven. (Oh, my! there’s something wrong here— 
they’ll not be riding in Heaven, instead they’ll be shovelling in hell. 
Anyway, it’s only a story—so on with it.) Each was riding on a separate 
cloud, one pleasant afternoon, and having a very fine time. Suddenly 
a conspicuous young fellow with heavy flowing black hair and a rather 
prominent nose came riding along on a very fast cloud, dodging in and 
out of cloud traffic in a most annoying manner, and, in general, dis- 
rupting the peace and quiet of the spirit highways, much to the resent- 
ment of the dictators, who had become much too accustomed to having 
had everything their own way down on earth. Finally, Hitler spoke up 
and said, ‘‘Ach, ve vill fix that young upstart’s cloud.” So as soon as 
Adolf Schickelgrubber, Also-Ran Musso, and “The Son of A — — 
*(|)x:$x” trio got back to Heaven’s landing field and made three-point 
cloud landings, they forthwith and very forcefully took the matter up 
with the good Saint Peter. 

The good Saint merely shrugged his shoulders and said, “Oiy! 
Oiy! Boys! I’m sorry. There isn’t much I can do about that, fellows. 








The one you are all het up about—that’s the boss’ son!” 
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- - That’s what TWA Hostess Marguerite Baragary hopes this “weed” 
can do as she inspects a guayule (rubber) plant recently flown to Chicago 
from Salinas, Calif. Now being tested ty the General Tire and Rubber 
Company on 150 one-acre plots throughout California, Texas, Arizona, 
and New Mexico, guayule rubber would be used in conjunction with syn- 


thetic rubber to produce the tires for 


speaking, the rubber in guayule plants is found in solid particles in the 
form of a colloidal suspension in the cell sap. Above, holding the plant 
for Miss Baragary, is Cargo Handler Jerry Brabec, Chicago. 


Rubber Scarcity 
Takes Spotlight 


With modern American civiliza- 
tion rolling along on the ever-| 
thinning tires of an estimated 33,-| 
000,000 motor vehicles, and with | 
Hirohito’s hordes in possession of | 
95 per cent of our normal sources 
of natural rubber, the problem of 
producing synthetic rubber is one 
of the most urgent which besets 
us. 

There are two potential sources 
which are being expanded and ex- 
perimented with, both by Govern- 
ment and private enterprise. One 
is the guayule plant (see illustra- 
tion), which contains 15 to 18 per 
cent of “natural” rubber’ by 
weight. The other is butyl rubber, 
a petroleum derivative, which, it 
is claimed, can be produced in 
quantity for about 6 cents per 
pound, making it cheaper than 
Far Eastern natural rubber. 

Each of these two domestic rub- 
ber sources has its champions. The 
guayule advocates claim that the 
petroleum product lacks the elas- 
ticity and wearing qualities of 
“natural” rubber, and the butyl 
producers cite time and expense 
factors against guayule. 

The Government, however, 
backing both horses. 

Rapid progress is reported be- 
ing made by the Department of 
Agriculture on its Salinas, Calif., 
guayule project, with 10,500,000 
seedlings already planted on 1,000 
acres. 

William O’Neil, President of the 
General Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, and a guayule advocate, de- 
clares that it is the best source 
for natural rubber to take the 
place of that lost in Malaya and 
the East Indies. He said that al- 
though synthetic rubber is essen- 
tial to the building of a national 
rubber supply, it does not provide 
the complete answer to the rubber 
problem. He explained that ex- 
perience shows that natural rub- 
ber should be combined with syn- 
thetic rubber in the’ manufacture 
of such products as automobile 
tires, where a synthetic rubber 
tread on a natural rubber casing 
has worked out well. 
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“STAY PUT” SAYS 
UNCLE SAMUEL | 
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Hearst Editorial 
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Dec. 13, 1941, and to insure the 
maximum efficiency in the delivery 
and maintenance of aircraft to 
our allies and to American forces 
throughout the world, and, fur- 
ther, to insure the most efficient 
utilization of our present civil air 
transportation system in the prose- 
|ecution of the war, the following 
policies are announced. | 








Service to Public Must Not | 
| Hinder War Effort | 

Civil air transportation is of | 
vital importance to the war effort. | 
Disruption in essential air line 
service is to be avoided whenever 
possible. However, air line service 
| to the public cannot at present ex- 
ceed that quantity which is essen- 
| tial to the successful prosecution 
|of the war. Any additional facili- 
| ties should be placed at the dis- 
posal of the armed forces. 

The domestic air lines today 
have some 329 transports. Care- 
ful estimates indicate that of 
these, some eighty airplanes can 
|now be utilized on missions di- 
|rectly beneficial to the armed} 
|forces and the remaining trans- | 
ports can provide a common car- 
| rier service essential to the war | 
effort. 

It is therefore directed, that ap- 
proximately eighty airplanes shall 
| be devoted by the air carriers to 
|the execution of missions under | 
the direction of the Army Air| 
Forces; to be operated and main- | 
tained by the air carriers as or- 
ganizations under plans to be 
worked out with the Army Air| 
Forces. 





| 





—TWA Photo 


New Transports 
Allocated to Army 


The War Production Board 
should reconsider the propriety, in 
the light of present circumstances, 
of allocations of civil transport 
aircraft determined for the second 
half of 1942 and proposed for the | 
calendar year 1943— including all 
multiengined transport types. 
Some or all of such transports 
must be allocated to the Army Air 
Forces instead of to the air car- 
riers, to be placed at the disposal | 
of the Air Service and Ferry 
Commands of the Army Air 
Forces for the transportation of | 
material and personnel essential | 
to the prosecution of the war ef- | 


the wheels of America. Technically 








AMERICAN AIRLINES 
HEAD IS “DRAFTED” 


C. R. Smith, President of Amer- 
ican Airlines since 1934, resigned 
his position recently at the request | 
of Lieut. Gen. H. H. Arnold, com- 
manding general of the Army Air 
Force, who said the government 
would be “most grateful” if Smith 
could devote his full time as an 
army officer. 


> |e ; > syies Io ‘ ae 
b “ol sa eee Bet ——— 7 fort. This revision of needs was 
card) of  airectors accepted) an express condition when the| 
Smith’s resignation, they named 


| War Department’s agreement was 
obtained last fall. 

The Commanding General, Army | 
Air Forces, is authorized to utilize | 


A. N. Kemp, chairman of Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif., to succeed as | 


president. S : ae 
the air carrier organizations, or | 


In a letter to the directors, Gen- 
eral Arnold wrote: “You are} 22Y part thereof, for the opera- | 
aware of the importance of air| tion of these aircraft to the extent | 
operations in the war program, he deems desirable and appropri- | 


ate. 
No Further Air Line 
Reduction Intended 


particularly with reference to the | 
great task of ferrying aircraft to | 
all parts of the world and move- | ; 
ment of military personnel and| With the foregoing accomplish- 
supplies. C. R. Smith has exper- | ed, it is deemed that domestic air | 
ience in the operation of aircraft | line service will have been reduced 
which can most effectively be|to the minimum essential to the | 
utilized by the Army in the ful-| war effort. It is not presently in- | 
fillment of its requirements in our | tended to make further reductions | 
war effort.” in their air line equipment. 
Key air line. personnel should | 








ment, 
House on March 16 by Congress- 
man Clarence F. Lea, Chairman of 
the powerful Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. Hear- 
ings were held on March 24, and 
on the same day Lea’s committee 
reported the 
and were successful in having it 
placed on the consent calendar of 
ithe House, 


| concurred with the report of its 


| passed. 
| 23, the measure was brought up 


|or amendments added. 


it was introduced in the 


measure favorably 


where it passed on 


March 27. 


H. R. 6799 Substituted for 
Early Senate Measure 


Next, it was sent to the Senate 
Commerce Committee of which 
Sen. Bennett Champ Clark is 
Chairman. Hearings were held on 
April 10, at which time Mr. Lea’s 
measure, H. R. 6799, was substi- 
tuted for the Senate companion 
bill, S. 2389, which had been in- 
troduced in the Senate on March 
19 by Sen. Robert R. Reynolds. 
The subcommittee on aviation of 
the Senate Commerce Committee 
reported H. R. 6799 favorably to 
the full committee on April 10. 
On April 23 the full committee 


aviation subcommittee, and recom- 
mended that the measure 
brought before the Senate and 
On the same day, April 


in the Senate by unanimous con- 
sent and passed. It is now await- 
ing the signature of President 


be | 












Eulogizes Pilots 








Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, but this was merely 
to rectify an inadvertent omission 
that occurred during the printing 
of the bill. When the President 
signs this measure, it will write 
finis to another important chapter 
in the history of regulating air 
line pilots’ monthly flying time by 
federal statute. 

HEARST EDITORIAL SUMS UP 
AIR LINE PILOTS’ ACTIONS 


On the 25th of March, 
William Randolph Hearst, 
internationally noted 
publisher, ran an editor- 
ial in his great chain of 
newspapers that included 
the following paragraphs 
which are pertinent and 
applicable to this entire 
matter: 

"FEW OCCUPATIONS HAV 
BETTER REASONS FOR A LE- 
GAL LIMIT ON WORKING HOURS 
THAN AIR LINE PILOTS. 

"As President David L. 
Behncke of the Air Line 
Pilots Association says, 
the law limiting airmen 
to eighty-five hours 4a 
|month was enacted in the 
interest of public safety 
because ‘a tired pilot is 
an unsafe pilot.’ 

"But when a nation 
fighting for its life, 


LS 





Roosevelt before being placed on 
the statute books of the United 
States as law. 


Bill Passed Both Houses 


| As Originally Drafted 


ALPA’s President, David L. 


| Behncke, testified at some length 


at both of the congressional hear- 


| ings on this measure. He appeared 


before Representative Lea’s House 
Committee on March 24 and be- 
fore Senator Clark’s Commerce 
Committee on April 10, and made 
it very plain that the air line pilots 
were in favor of early passage of 
this measure to aid with the prose- 


cution of the war. It is worthy to 


note that the pilots’ wartime 
monthly flight time measure was 
approved by two. congressional 
committees, one 


drafted. No changes were made 
A slight 
correction was made in the House 


be encouraged to stay at their 
posts. This is the most effective 
and patriotic course unless and 
until their country indicates it re- 











| quires them in the armed forces. 


Should this requirement arise, 
such personnel will be so _ in- 
formed. 


The Military Director of Civil 
Aviation is hereby directed to 
transmit these policies to the civil 
air transport industry with a view 
to giving it a definite conception 
of the essential nature of the serv- 
ices to be rendered by civil air 
transportation in the war pro- 
gram. 

HENRY L. STIMSON, 
SECRETARY OF WAR. 


subcommittee, | 
| both Houses of Congress, and sent 
|to the White House as originally 


| for freedom and for pres- 
ervation of its democrat- 
ic institutions and prin- 
|ciples, the allotted du- 
ties of everybody must 
| increase, and services 
| beyond ordinary practice 
\be performed, and sacri- 
fices beyond usual re- 
quirements be made. 
| "This basic patriotism 
|in wartime has been ap- 
ipropriately and _ splen- 
\didly recognized by the 


|}commercial air line pi- 








|lots of America." 
| Other ALPA Activities 
|of the Month 


Other activities 
|included conferences with Ameri- 
|ean Airlines and TWA relating to 
| seniority and working condition 
| questions arising from new exten- 
| sions, and related matters — sev- 
|eral trips to Washington for con- 
| ferences with War Department 
| representatives regarding prob- 
lems concerning the selection of 
pilots for active duty, and the pro- 





active duty who have low rank but 
who are highly experienced and 
have thousands of flying hours in 
the air—conferring with CAA off- 
cials on regulatory problems —- 
Central Executive Council held 
regular meetings on April 2 and 
28 at which time heavy calendars 
dealing mostly with national de- 
fense questions were disposed of 
—the Air Traffic Control and Air 
way Aids Advisory Committee met 
on April 7—®in general the war 
has intensified and added greatly 
|to ALPA’s activities. 








of the month} 


motion of air line pilots called tof 
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at least a million acres in Cali- 
fornia suited to the growth of| 
guayule and that the three other 
southwestern states also have large 
amounts of acreage on which the | 
shrub can be grown. He estimated | 
that one-half ton can be produced | 
per acre annually from seed, and | 
the nation can have at least 500,- | 
000 tons of guayule rubber in | 
1944, if the Spence plan is follow- | 
ed. This prediction, O’Neil says, | 
is based on methods worked out | ~~~ 
by Dr. David Spence of Stanford | 
University. 

Meanwhile, on the butyl front, | 
Jesse Jones, Reconstruction Fin- | 
ance Corporation director, has al- | 
ready contracted for a 700,000-| 
ton annual synthetic rubber manu- | 











facturing capacity by the end of | 
1943. Much criticism has been di- 


measures sooner, and for depend- | ; 
ing too much on Britain’s ability | ordeal by water and air. 
to hold a very thinly protected | 


lifeline to the Far East—formerly | the flight. 





O’Neil estimated that there are 


rubber. 


rected his way for not taking such | “(WARINER” MAKES BOW 


her test crew back with shining eyes. 
please William K. (Ken) Ebel, Martin engineering vice 


bombers for the United S 


-president 






—Courtesy Glenn L. Martin Compan) 
The first of the Martin “Mariners”? (PBM-3)—long-range patro 


tates Navy—has been through he 


As a matter of fact, she took wing on her very first day overboard and brough 
“Mister, we’ve got a flying boat!” was the judgment of hard-to 


and world-famous test pilot, afte 


ar | Bigger and more powerful than the PBM-1 and with graceful lines, the “Mariner” is des 
the world’s principal source of | tined to play a vital role in the Navy’s ocean patrol and offensive operations. 


This is one of the three 
| principal types on which Martin will concentrate its full production efforts in its wartime assignments. 
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